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THE NEW THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS. 


A FULL year since the meeting of the American Board in 
Springfield has passed, and has given the thoughtful friends of 
missions opportunity to notice the progress and trend of the 
New Theology, and its probable or necessary bearing upon mis- 
sions. The newspaper jangle is quieter. The “ Boston Adver- 
tiser”’ is more interested in the presidential election than in 
theology just for the present, and Unitarian and Universalist 
papers are serenely waiting for the developments which must 
surely come. In this confidence they can possess their souls in 
patience. 

The ordination and dismissal of ministers, the public advo- 
cacy of advanced views, and the open avowal in the pulpit of 
beliefs so little differing from Universalist and Unitarian posi- 
tions that the people in general will never find the difference, 
and the increasing number of those who are indifferent to 
creeds and dogmas and who care little as to what views are 
advocated from the pulpit or held in theological seminaries, 
all combine to show the thoughtful man that a new era with 
clouded aspect has dawned upon the church. We may hail this 
change as fraught with ultimate good. 

Hitherto one error, the least of all, the one most easily stated 
in a form that hardly admits of a strong protest, has been 
sagaciously set forth and unwisely admitted as the one chief 
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characteristic of the new party. A few voices have pointed out 
this great mistake, but the general mind is still held in the 
entanglement of a crafty snare. It is the assertion that the 
chief variation of the Andover party from accepted orthodoxy is 
the dogma of an unlimited probation. This is the very least of 
their vagaries. It admits of so many forms and statements 
that one cannot grapple with it. It is only a possibility, a hy- 
pothesis, a working hypothesis, it is confessedly not in the Bible, 
but it is a hope, a larger hope, and so on through many shades 
of variation. But, again, it becomes a dogma. It is necessary 
to vindicate the impartial justice of God. He must give to 
every man an equally fair chance. Those who do not receive 
this as an unquestioned truth are scornfully designated as the 
slaves of a traditional theology. This protean dogma of pro- 
bation, as held by some, is sufficiently dangerous. In certain 
of its forms, indeed, it is far more dangerous than any heresy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. But the most dangerous and 
soul-blighting principle of the New Theology is its doctrine of 
the Bible. 

The movement called the New Departure does not acknowl- 
edge the Bible as an infallible revelation given by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. On the contrary, the Bible is regarded as 
a collection of books wrought out in different ages, badly fitted 
together, full of boorishness, errors, and absurdities. It is 
kindly admitted that there are great truths in it, and that these 
are inspired, as is all high moral thinking. But the reader must 
find out for himself what is true in the Bible, and thus it be- 
comes his own truth, received on his own authority, and he then 
ealls that the truth of God. He has prospected for it. He has 
dug it up from the rubbish that inclosed and concealed it. He 


has smelted it in the crucible of his own consciousness or personal 
judgment, and it is as much his own as the gold of the Califor- 
nia miner is his. Both may very piously acknowledge a supreme 
author, but in that general way that is consistent with supreme 
selfishness and worldliness. 


The Bible, as the New Theology uses it, is of some incidental 
value, and that is all. The “higher criticism” has tried, with 
poor success, to make out its early books as forgeries. The 
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whole Mosaic ritual, the tabernacle, the tabernacle service were 
the priestly inventions of a later age, after the exile to Babylon 
and the return. The Pentateuch is the greatest and the most 
successful forgery ever known. That, being a forgery, these 
books could be received by the Jews as genuine is such an ab- 
surdity that no one not misled by pet theories can possibly 
believe it. The “higher criticism” in this bold attempt has 
dropped to the level of all unbelief, although it oceupies a high 
place at Andover. Its claims have been so portentous, and its 
spirit so arrogant, and its defeats so numerous, that the very 
term “higher criticism” has fallen into line with all other in- 
fidel forces and literatures. But it is the hope of Andover. It 
is its commissariat. Its supplies would fail without it. 

This treatment of the word of God is the most dangerous 


feature of the New Theology. It gives to every man as much 


or as little of the Bible as his “ rational consciousness” or his 
“ethical judgment” shall approve. The Bible in itself be- 
comes a book of no authority. It becomes a foot-ball for * the 
higher criticism.” What the result must be to religion may 


be seen in the condition of the Protestant church and clergy in 
Germany. <A refined and selfish religion is maintained among 
the higher classes, but it has no power over the masses. An- 
archism and socialism take possession of them, and a powerful 
army and a despotic ruler become a necessity. Take the Bible 
from the pulpit, and the people will rush to the beer garden and 
get their moral education, their religion, there. 

Another fatal error of the New Theology relates to the aton- 
ing work and character of Christ. 

There is an eloquent exaltation of Him as the source of all 
spiritual life and a most illogical degradation of Him as a falli- 
ble mortal, ignorant of the sacred Scriptures. He did not even 
know who wrote the Pentateuch. It follows that his written 
word is of little authority. It is the indwelling Christ that 
raises every one who receives Him above the written word. 
This is nothing else but that inner light which has so often trou- 
bled the church. Andover claims that the favored soul has in 
itself a light altogether superior to any written words of 


Christ. 
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But beyond this it claims for Him a relation to the race, and 
to every individual of the race by which the offer of salvation 
is secured to every man alike, if not in this life then in another. 
The atonement disappears except as used in a deceptive phrase- 
ology. It is not Christ instead of the sinner appearing before 
God as a suffering and atoning mediator. It is the race with 
Christ in it appearing before God. There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation to any one. The heathen are not under con- 
demnation. If they are not in Christ, Christ is in them, and 
it is only by positively rejecting Him, when He is clearly 
made known to them, that they can be lost. Every man, 
therefore, will sometime, somewhere, be made to know Him. 
Then, and then only, can he repent. Then only can he be 
called on to repent. The preaching of repentance to unbe- 
lievers is illogical. This is not in the Bible, but it is in the 
New Theology. Untold millions of heathen have died or are 
dying without this knowledge of Christ. They could not repent 
in this life. Their chance is beyond. The true missionary 
field for Andover is Hades. The American Board has no 
organization to work in that field as have the Roman and 
Oriental churches. The New Theology should have at least a 
prudential committee of its own to consider the condition of 
the souls in Hades, and have a monthly concert of prayer for 
them, if nothing more. In the above-named churches they are 
prayed for daily, and vast sums of money are spent for them. 

In this view of the Scriptures, of man, and of Christ, it is 
evident that the decalogue, the Sabbath, confessions of faith, 
creeds, fall out of place and become of little or no importance. 

We are rapidly getting the German Sabbath. There will 
follow the socialism and anarchism which curse Europe, and are 
the natural product of the overthrow of the Bible and the 
Sabbath. <A lax public morality becomes inevitable. It is this 
which makes it possible for Andover to violate a sacred trust 
without exciting the withering indignation of the Christian 
public. As creeds become of no value, and every man must 
manufacture his truth in his “ Christian consciousness,” any one 
can be ordained over a Congregational church by a Congrega- 
tional council. The candidate and the church having come to 
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an agreement, the majority of a Congregational council, here in 
New England, will ordain him, with little regard to the doctrines 
he preaches or declines to preach. 

Our question now is, What effect will this new system have 
upon the missionary work, so far as it shall prevail ? 

The missionary field is double — the home field as the source 
of supplies, and the foreign field where the work is done. 

In the home field there will be a necessary disintegration of 
the Congregational body. Young men who study for the min- 
istry will naturally choose some church whose bond of union is 
not a rope of sand. Or they will not enter the ministry at all. 
This result is already seen. Andover, by its great history and 
its prestige, should lead all similar institutions in the number of 
its students. It has about the same number as Bangor and 
Hartford. There can be nothing attractive in the Congrega- 
tional ministry when it has lost all positive character and is no 
longer a body with any organic force. The Unitarian body 
has nearly “ petered out” from the same cause. The New 
Theology is on that track. So far as it shall prevail, the present 
supporters of our missions will be dispersed and lost. 

But if this result should be slow in coming, there is another 
that is inevitable. The New Theology will soon cease to feel 
any interest in missions. Just now it has powerful motives for 
great enthusiasm. That is the only way of riding into power. 
But this cannot last. There is no good reason for sending the 
gospel to the heathen. They are not under condemnation. 
They cannot repent. They will have a fair chance in Hades. 
Why should we trouble ourselves about them? We may imperil 
their better chance in another life. Will this faith unloose the 
grip of avarice or lead to heroic self-denial in providing the 
funds for a great and doubtful work ? 

Or, if we take the Laodicean view of indifference, and toler- 
ate all forms and systems and creeds, or absence of creeds, 
which is becoming more popular than definite belief, we shall 
still lose all that enthusiasm and spirit of self-sacrifice which a 
work so vast and so difficult demands. 

But we will suppose that the New Theology enters the mission 
fields abroad. It will find there a great work of reconstruction 
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to perform. The old missionaries have invariably taught the 
people and the churches gathered that the Bible is the Word of 
God; that its authority is absolutely decisive on all points of 
faith and practice ; that, admitting the necessary imperfections 
of the human element, language, and of translation and trans- 
mission, we still have in the Word of God infallible truth, 
clearly stated, the only guide to salvation. With this positive 
view, they have met and vanquished the hosts of error and 
planted the standard of the cross, with heroic endurance, in 
Mohammedan, Oriental, and heathen lands. 

Andover enters the field, and says that this is all “ traditional 
stuff.” The Bible is not a revelation. It is “full of errors. 
The infallibility of Paul, or of any other writer, is a “ question 
that may be dismissed as of no practical importance.” The 
native churches will immediately split into two parties, one 
maintaining the supreme authority of the Bible, the other the 
supreme authority of our own judgment. 

The Oriental and Catholic churches join with the latter, only 
saying, you must admit the consensus of Christian judgment as 
expressed in the church, and you are one with us. What be- 
comes of the missionary work in the conversion of men under 
such treatment? A house divided against itself cannot stand. 

In the missionary work, as now conducted, the Sabbath is the 
Lord’s day. It is kept sacred. The authority of the Old Tes- 
tament, its powerful commands, threatenings, promises, with 
relation to the Sabbath are transferred to the Lord’s day in all 
their spiritual import. The keeping of the day is the dividing 
line between the disciples of Christ and the world. It marks 
a new faith and a new civilization. It is the day of the family. 
It constitutes, for the first time, a Christian household, with 
prayer and praise; a common table for all, parents and chil- 
dren, the study of one book,—the Bible, —and thus a new 
domestic life and a new education are begun. On this basis of 
the Christian household stand the church of Christ and the 
new advancing civilization. Destroy the sacredness and divine 
authority of the Sabbath, and you have abolished the missionary 
work absolutely and entirely. 

Andover enters with lofty scorn of this Puritanic Sabbath. 
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It is Judaic. It isan Old Testament day, and the decalogue 
itself has no authority, except the authority of such truth as we 
may find in it. The German Sabbath, hilarious, social, jovial, 
feasting, beer-drinking, takes the place of the old ascetic day. 
There is church in the morning, for the few who care to go, and 
the social amenities of the day are delightful. In the evening, 
the theatre or the wine-shop are chosen by the multitude. The 
mission work finds here another broad dividing space. The 
two systems cannot work together. They are not agreed. 

We must refer to the view of the atonement taught in all 
the missions of the American Board. Christ, our vicarious 
high priest, offers himself as a sacrifice for sin. ‘ For He made 
Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” 

The whole world is under condemnation, and is called upon 
to repent of sin and believe in Christ, as the conditions of sal- 
vation. But the missionary direct from Andover teaches an- 
other gospel. Man is not under condemnation. The race 
stands accepted before God, having Christ in it by his incarna- 
tion. No man is lost, or can be lost, until he has known and 
rejected Christ. The older missionaries reject this as another 
gospel. It is the message, “ Thou shalt not surely die.” Again 
the native church divides. Romanists and Orientals turn to 
their churches with renewed confidence, in some cases; with 
despair in others. The dawning hope of the call to repentance 
and faith, as destined to be heard and accepted by the nations, 
dies away. 

The young missionary at length sees that his new theology 
works wrath rather than righteousness, and turns to education 
and to whatever promotes civilization. He erelong becomes 
disgusted with the stupidity of the people in clinging to their 
past. Some mighty force must rouse them, renew them, trans- 
form them, or they will not move out of the old ruts. 

The man who is renewed in the spirit and temper of his 
mind has entered upon a path of endless progress. He easily 
and naturally falls into the mould of Christian civilization 
represented by his teachers. Nothing has been more surprising 
than the civilizing power of Christian missions. The Fiji 
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Islanders, in one generation, turned from cannibalism and 
utmost inhumanity and cruelty to a kind, honest, Christian 
people. From all their humble dwellings the voice of prayer 
and praise is heard morning and evening. And a commerce 
has sprung up, the annual profit of which exceeds the entire 
cost of their Christianization. It was preaching salvation 
through the blood of the Cross that reached their hearts. The 
preaching of Paul and the other apostles, calling to repentance 
and faith as the only way of escaping from the condemnation 
which every sinner is under, has been the preaching of all suc- 
cessful missionaries. The justice and the love of God are in- 
separable. The command still remains: “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” (Mark xvi. 15, 16.) 

The New Theology destroys the foundation of the missionary 
work in every soul that accepts it. It is an old system of error 
with a new name. What it has always done it will continue to 
do. If it should prevail in the Congregational body, those who 
have Biblical convictions, and stand firm by gospel truth, will 
gravitate to those bodies — Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist — 
which maintain their evangelic faith. 

Cyrus Hamuin. 

Lexington, Mass., August 23, 1888. 
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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND THE BALLOT. 


THERE is no political question now before the people of this 
country so important to its prosperity as the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. It exists by permission of the law; it can be sup- 
pressed only by law. To obtain this, votes in Congress and in 
our legislatures are necessary, and to have these, there is no 
other way known to us than by the votes of the people. Do 
the majority of them demand protection from the saloons? 
There can be no effective, authoritative answer to that question 
except through the ballot-box, and that answer it is proposed to 
obtain by a political party organized only for that purpose. In 
this country active work in the temperance cause has been car- 
ried on upon a large scale for more than sixty years with the 
result that the volume of the liquor traffic has increased within 
that time four times faster than the population, and there is no 
reason to doubt that in the future the same rate of increase will 
be maintained, unless the traffic be suppressed by the strong 
hand. Ought this to be done? Shall it be done? Why should 
it be done ? 

In the autumn of 1882 the New York “ Tribune” contained 
an editorial which I place on record here, to show the inconsis- 
tency of that journal’s present defense of High License. 


SIZE OF THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


It does no good for men to sneer at the agitation in regard to the 
liquor traffic. The subject is too important to be laughed down. It 
may be that prohibition is not the right way to settle it, or that license 
is not, or that taxation is not; these are fair questions upon which a 
difference of opinion between sincere and candid men is possible. 
But the subject has become altogether too important to be ignored, 
or passed over without any serious attempt to settle it. Aside from 
the law-defying spirit which it has elicited, aside from all its moral 
and religious aspects, the question, considered purely as one of dollars 
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and cents in its effect upon the national prosperity and wealth, is one 
of the most important that can be named. 

Directly and indirectly this country spends in the liquor traffic every 
year a sum exceeding half the national debt. ‘The cost of that traffic 
to the country, direct and indirect, is greater than the profits of all 
its capital not invested in real estate. It costs every year more than 
our whole civil service, our army, our navy, our Congress, including 
the River and Harbor and Pension bills, our wasteful local govern- 
ments, and all national, state, county, and local debts, beside all the 
schools in the country. In fact, this nation pays more for liquor than 
for every function of every kind of government. How is a question 
of that size to be put aside with a sneer? 

A glass of beer costs the consumer five cents, and there are at least 
twenty in the gallon and 640 in the barrel, so that beer retails at about 
$32.00 a barrel, while ale costs still more. The consumption of beer 
and ale last year was about 15,000,000 barrels ; cost to consumers 
about $480,000,000. The cheapest kind of liquor used, ordinary 
whiskey, is rarely sold at five cents, and averages at least seven cents 
a drink; at half a gill to the “horn,” this makes $4.80 a gallon. The 
consumption last year was about 70,000,000 gallons; cost to con- 
sumers about $313,000,000. Adding wines, there is certainly spent 
annually for drink more than $800,000,000, and the entire sum raised 
by taxes of all kinds, national, state, county, city, town, and school 
district, is stated on authority of the Census Bureau to be not more 
than $700,000,000. 

But the cost of the liquor drunk is not by any means the whole cost 
of the liquor traffic. An official report prepared with much labor by 
the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts, under authority from the 
legislature, states that eighty-four per cent. of all the crime and crim- 
inal expenses in that State comes directly from the abuse of liquor. 
There are, at least, one in twenty of the able-bodied men of this coun- 
try who are rendered idle by their habits or incapacitated for work, 
and these persons, at the ordinary wages of workingmen, would earn, 
if industrious and fairly employed, over 3200,000,000 yearly. The 
proportion of persons in hospitals who reach them because of excess 
in drink is very large, but cannot be definitely ascertained.! 

A traffic that costs in actual payment and in loss of productive labor 


1 Dr. Clark of London, physician in ordinary to the Queen, stated in a 
public lecture in Exeter Hall, that from personal investigation he had found 
that eighty-five of every hundred patients in the public hospitals were there 
because of drink only. 
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more than half the national debt every year, is not to be ignored by 
the economist. It may be assumed that the entire wealth of the coun- 
try has risen from $30,000,000,000 in 1870 to $50,000,000,000 in 
1880, about one half being in real estate. Probably it does not average 
profits exceeding four per cent. yearly, taking bad investments with 
good, but at that rate the yearly interest on all personal property of all 
kinds is only $1,000,000,000, and the direct or indirect cost of the 
liquor traftic must be greater. 

But the time has gone by in this country when a serious discussion 
of a question that involves such a vast expense to the nation ean be 
prevented by bullying, intolerance, insolence, and ridicule. This very 
practical people, having begun to think about the matter in earnest, 
perceives that it is much too important to be put aside at the dictation 
of saloon keepers. It is certain that the entire savings of the people 
and all additions to their wealth are not twice as much as the sum 
expended for liquor and because of the abuse of liquor. If any just 
and reasonable proposition can be made that will add one half to the 
savings and prosperity of the nation, it will not be put down by a 
sneer, nor defeated by a law-breaking mob.! 


The “ Tribune ” of March 2, 1884, had this editorial : — 


THE QUESTION OF THE AGE. 


Tt has been said that the end and the test of good government is the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. If this be true it must be 
owned that no government extant is satisfactorily conducted. For ob- 
servation shows that as a rule political energy is expended on secondary 
concerns, while politicians employ all their dexterity in avoiding action 
upon the great problems which most deeply involve the destinies of the 
masses. There is to-day in the English-speaking countries, no such 
tremendous, far-reaching, vital question as that of drunkenness. In its 
implications and effects it overshadows allelse. It is impossible to ex- 
amine any subject connected with the progress, the civilization, the 
physical well-being, the religious condition of the masses without en- 
countering this monstrous evil. It lies at the centre of all social and 
political mischief. It paralyzes beneficent energies in every direction. 
It neutralizes educational agencies. It silences the voice of religion. 
It baffles penal reform. It obstructs political reform. It rears aloft 
a mass of evilly-inspired power which at every salient point threatens 
social and national advance; which gives to ignorance and vice a 
greater potency than intelligence and virtue can command ; which de- 

1 The drink bill of 1884 was $930,000,000. 
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prives the poor of the advantages of modern progress; which de- 
bauches and degrades millions, brutalizing and soddening them below 
the plane of healthy savagery, and filling the centres of population 
with creatures whose condition almost excuses the immorality which 
renders them dangerous to their generation. 

All these evils, all this mischief, all this destruction of human souls 
and intellects, go on among us daily and hourly. There are none so 
ignorant or inattentive as not to have personal experience of some of 
them; some hearth darkened; some family scattered; some loving 
heart broken ; some promising career ruined; some deed of shame 
done. Yet how hard it is to get this gigantic evil attacked seriously. 
Temperance organizations have indeed been fighting it for years, yet 
popular inertia has resisted their utmost efforts. But has all been 
done that might and should have been done by the organized agencies 
that represent the higher life ? What are doctrinal points, for example, 
compared to this ever-present, ever-active, insidious influence? What 
are sectarian differences by the side of this national curse? Can the 
churches fold their hands and flatter themselves that their duties are 
fulfilled, while the masses prefer the saloon to the pulpit, and while 
rum rules in polities and society ? Are the higher educational agen- 
cies doing all in their power to advance civilization while they ignore 
this obstacle to progress? Can any political organization be said to 
represent the best aspirations and the strongest needs of the people, 
while this abiding source of misery, and crime, and poverty is allowed 
to spread and flourish ? 

There is needed something of that sacred fire which kindled into in- 
extinguishable heat the zeal of the abolitionists, and which compelled 
the abandonment of human slavery, to rouse the national indignation 
and abhorrence against this very much greater evil. Nothing short of 
this, it is to be feared, will impel time-serving politicians to approach in 
a spirit of earnestness a subject which is distasteful to them mainly be- 
cause they think they cannot afford to do without the help and support 
of the class who derive from the degradation of the foolish and igno- 
rant the means whereby they continue to rule and plunder those whose 
sagacity is proof against their snares. 


The “ Tribune” of March 25, 1884, contained the following 
editorial : — 


PROTECTION AND RESPECT FOR RUMSELLING. 


A few days ago an organization of liquor dealers in this State for- 
mulated resolutions in which they declared that the business in which 
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they are engaged is “ legitimate,” and “ entitled to the protection and 
respect ” of the community. Long habit doubtless blunts perception. 
The soap boiler cannot smell the stench which pervades his own works. 
The dealer in hides comes to think his wares sweet and inoffensive ; 
and so it is possible that those whose business it is to sell poison to the 
public, and who witness hourly the disastrous effects of their trade, 
may think it is deserving of respect. But the public can make no 
such mistake. A trade which flourishes upon the ruin of its support- 
ers, which derives its revenues from the plunder of homes and from 
the defrauding of helpless childhood, and from the degradation of 
manhood; which requires for its prosperity the injury of the com- 
munity ; which ministers to every vile and vicious passion and propen- 
sity; which makes drunkards, and thieves, and embezzlers, and gam- 
blers, and wife-beaters, and murderers ; which brutalizes and degrades 
all who are brought into contact with it, — cannot claim the respect, 
and assuredly ought not to be able to claim the encouragement of the 
community. 

It indeed indicates the extent of the prevalent demoralization that 
a business so inherently infamous, so unquestionably against public 
policy, should have been permitted to establish itself so firmly that 
those who pursue it are convinced not only that it is legitimate, but 
that it is “entitled to protection and respect.” But upon what ground 
do these bold claims rest? What constitutes a legitimate, respectable 
business? Is a business which debauches, impoverishes, injures the 
public either the one or the other? When such questions have to be 
asked it is time that they were settled definitely. At present rumsell- 
ing is technically legitimate, that is to say, it is not unlawful. But 
since its consequences are what we see, it would be an abuse of lan- 
guage to term it respectable. 

But it does not stop at these insolent pretensions. It tells the people 
that it has great political power ; that it is organized, and that it will 
fight reform and temperance with the votes of the unfortunates it has 
imbruted. This then is what the community has to face. It must 
either submit to the political supremacy of the rumsellers; it must 
either accept their government; it must either bow to their standard 
of morals and declare them to be entitled “ to protection and respect” ; 
or it must make up its mind to a conflict, the aim and end of which 
shall be the overthrow of the abominable abuse and the protection of 
the masses against the worst foe of civilization. 

They will oppose any reform whatever. They deny the right of the 
people to protect themselves at all. They claim the right for them- 
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selves to poison and brutalize and degrade all whom they can reach. 
They think they will be supported in this by the public they fleece and 
injure, and upon the persistence of whose animal appetites they coarsely 
calculate. Hitherto they have unhappily been “ justified” in this de- 
pendence. The men who had most cause to loath the business have 
been among the first to uphold and fortify it. But a change is even 
now passing over public opinion. It is becoming more and more gener- 
ally recognized that intemperance is at the bottom of two thirds of the 
social, moral, and political evils that retard progress and perplex and 
harass the legislator. It is being comprehended that an effective and 
safe franchise requires sobriety and intelligence in the voter. In fact 
it is being realized that the future of the country depends largely 
upon mastering the elements which have their origin and derive all 
their strength from rum, and which militate at every turn against good 
government, pure social condition, religion, and progress. 

I make no apology for borrowing so largely from the timely 
deliverances of the “Tribune” upon the evils of the drink- 
traffic. No more valuable contributions than these to prohibi- 
tion literature have ever been made in any quarter. They are 
especially important and significant, coming as they do from that 
great and influential paper which stands at the head of American 
journalism for the eminent ability with which it treats all ques- 
tions of public policy and for its independence and fairness in all 
matters not connected with party politics. It justly denounces 
the liquor traffic as being inconsistent with the common good ; 
as being in deadly hostility te every public and social interest, 
and calls upon all good men, irrespective of party or creed, to 
combine somehow in a great effort to deliver the nation from 
this tremendous mischief, this “ gigantie crime of crimes.” It 
wastes and destroys the wealth of the nation, it absorbs a large 
share of the wages of labor and of the profits of all legitimate 
industry; it is the direct cause of more than one third of all 
the idiocy and of three fifths of all the insanity of the country, 
and kills by methods direct and indirect more than fifty thou- 
sand of our people annually. With all this, it earns nothing ; it 
adds not a penny to the sum of national wealth ; while it spreads 
poverty, pauperism, wretchedness, and crime broadcast over 
the land. The enormous wealth of the brewers, distillers, and 
liquor dealers comes from the hard earnings of working people, 
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whose families suffer from cold and hunger for want of the wages, 
which go into the tills of the unscrupulous men who for money 
destroy their fellows body and soul. But for the liquor traffic 
we should need few workhouses, jails, and penitentiaries, and 
the costs of police, and of all courts would be largely reduced. 
Judge Martin of Kansas says of this devilish trade: “ I ean- 
not conceive of any business more thoroughly demoralizing in 
its tendencies and effects, or more destructive of public morals, 
public order, and publie decency than the business of selling 
intoxicating liquors. I cannot see a solitary benefit or advan- 
tage to be derived from it by a single human being. I cannot 
imagine a benefit or blessing of any kind that it brings or con- 
tributes to the welfare of the community. It brings moral and 
social death to those engaged in it, as well as to those who 
patronize and sustain it. To engage in such a business is de- 
liberately to crush and banish from the heart forever every 
sentiment, every hope, every ambition, and every element of 
character that men generally value as being useful and bene- 
ficial to the world. It blights and destroys men’s intellectual 
powers, and thus it makes men insane, idiots, and imbeciles. It 
deadens every sentiment of morality, decency, and honor, and 
thus men become debauched, corrupt, vicious, and dishonest 
and destitute of all sense of shame, and of every obligation of 
citizenship. It begets recklessness, carelessness, and utter in- 
difference to and disregard of the rights, the interests, and 
happiness of others. It invites, encourages, and develops that 
which is base, degrading, and dangerous in men, and destrue- 
tive of good government, good order, and common decency. It 
is a nursery of the development and growth of those wicked 
practices which lead to the crimes of gambling, theft, robbery, 
arson, perjury, murder, and every sort of public crime, social 
wrong, and private indecency. In other words, it is a school 
for the development and cultivation of every species of crime, 
and an institution for the preparation of men, women, and chil- 
dren for the gutter, the poor-house, the insane asylum, the 
reform schools, the jails, the penitentiaries, and the gallows.” 
My purpose is to show that the liquor traffie has no claim 
whatever to toleration by society, and that self-preservation de- 
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mands that it be driven out by the strong hand and trampled 
under the iron heel. This is to be done only by law, it cannot 
be done in any other way. This is to be effected only through 
our legislatures and our Congress by men sent there by the con- 
stituencies for that purpose; and this can be done in no other 
way than by such an awakening of men’s consciences and such 
an enlightenment of public opinion as will induce intelligent 
men, good men, patriots, those who love and fear God, and so 
desire the welfare and happiness of their kind, as to be ready 
and willing to make sacrifices to accomplish it. This evil is so 
enormous, so far-reaching, so strongly intrenched in law, in 
habit, in long-continued custom, in men’s interests, appetites, 
and passions, and most of all, so strongly protected — as by an 
impregnable wall — behind the stolid inertia of the church, 
that a special, concentrated movement for its overthrow and 
destruction is indispensable. 

The Prohibition party has been organized to meet this im- 
perative need. The men and women who are in it— calling 
upon all good men and women to help — undertake in political 
matters to ignore for the moment all public questions of minor 
importance, and to work earnestly for this, until it shall be ac- 
complished ; to wit: the utter destruction of a trade, a system, 
a policy which wages deadly war upon every interest of nation, 
state, and people; to deliver our civilization, our religion, 
our homes from a tyranny, a source of demoralization, degrada- 
tion, brutalization, shame, wretchedness, and ruin, far worse 
than any other that has ever eursed the world. 

We do not underestimate the difficulties, the obstructions, 
the discouragements that lie in our way; and we make no mis- 
take when we recognize the indifference of educated men, 
leaders of public opinion, and more than all what Canon Wil- 
berforce, at a great meeting in London, called the “ abominable 
indifference of the church,” as by far the greatest of these. I 
met upon the street, the other day, a clergyman whom I greatly 
honor, for his learning and admirable personal qualities, and 
for his successful work as a great educator. He stopped me, 
and with a beaming smile and a cordial hand-shake said, — 

“ Mr. Dow, I am thoroughly a temperance man and prohi- 
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bitionist, and in entire sympathy with every movement for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic, but I do not think the organ- 
ization of a prohibition political party a wise measure. It will 
require a long time, I think, to put down the saloons by that 
method, if indeed it can ever be done in that way.” 

“« My dear sir, I replied, if it shall take us a long time to 
accomplish the work, as you suggest, the only reason will be 
that you and such as you do not help. If you and such as you 
would help, we would have a great victory, to-morrow, without 
striking a blow.” And I address that remark seriously and 
emphatically to the many thousands of eminent men in church 
and society, who profess to be good citizens, lovers of God, of 
their country, and of their kind, who profess to see in the liquor 
traffic the deadliest enemy of church, state, and human happi- 
ness, yet do nothing in the great war now going on against it 
—except by vote and personal influence to strengthen and 
uphold it. 

I saw the other day, in a campaign circular issued by the 
Republican league of Minnesota, the following extract from a 


speech by Dr. Carroll: — 


I am not here as a political partisan nor as an opponent of the 
principle of prohibition. I am a firm believer in prohibition; and 
would most heartily join you and march under your political banner 
if I could convince myself that God has reserved to you the task of 
establishing prohibition in this land. I most heartily respect you, for 
your cause is the cause of God and humanity, your courage is the 
courage of heroes, and your devotion, the devotion of martyrs. [Ap- 
plause.] Iam sorry that I cannot add that your wisdom is the equal 
of your courage and devotion. 


I was greatly struck with this deliverance — connecting what 
Dr. Carroll says here with the part he has deliberately taken in 
this “ fight between heaven and hell,” and more particularly 
from his implied claim to superior wisdom, which we will 
promptly acknowledge when we see proof of it. Our “cause is 
the cause of God,” and he would gladly march under its banner 
if he thought it would succeed, but doubting that, his superior 
wisdom has led him to take the other side and march under the 


banner of Raster, Schlade, the Liquor Leagues of the West, 
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and of the California and Milwaukee men who flooded Chicago 
with wine, liquors, and beer for the inspiration of the members 
of the late Republican convention, representing a party that is 
“irrevocably committed to the support, protection, and per- 
petuation of the liquor traffic.” Prohibition, Dr. Carroll ac- 
knowledges to be the cause of God. It is also the cause of 
Christianity, civilization, of humanity, of moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual life and progress, and preéminently the cause of 
the church anid of the speedier progress of the gospel through 
the world. The liquor traffie is the antithesis of all this. 
Beyond all doubt it does more to degrade men, body and soul, 
to debauch and brutalize them, than all other sources of evil 
combined. It changes good men, good citizens, good husbands, 
good fathers into bad ones, and blasts the homes of the people 
as with fire. It changes steady, industrious workers, good pro- 
viders for wives and children into stupid, stolid idlers, beggars, 
tramps, thieves, burglars, incendiaries, murderers. Prohibition 
has no other purpose than to change all this and to deliver the 
country from this infernal mischief. But this work ean only 
be accomplished by votes. This liquor system is actually up- 
held and perpetuated only by votes. Dr. Carroll will not cast 
his vote on God’s side in this tremendous fight with the devil, 
because he doubts its success ; so, with his superior wisdom, he 
takes service on the other side, and by his vote and with all his 
influence and with that of the great paper which he controls, 
his action tends to perpetuate, through all coming time, the 
liquor traffic, with every form, degree, and shade of evil which 
that devilish trade includes. On behalf of my fellow-workers 
in the cause of prohibition, I confess that we are open to the 
reproach of Dr. Carroll, that we lack that wisdom which leads 
many men to turn the back upon the “ cause of God and Hu- 
manity,” if to them it seems to be not easily won, and to take 
service upon the other side with the * heaviest battalions.” I 
know it seems to many men to be a supreme folly to expose 
one’s self to the reproach and contempt of the unco-good. They 
cannot understand why people who have no expectation, hope, 
or desire of personal advantage should engage in an unpopular 
work from mere devotedness to the general welfare. 
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The necessary limit of this article will not permit me to give 
the proofs that the Republican party is thoroughly committed, 
beyond all possibility of retracing its steps, to the support, pro- 
tection, and perpetuation of the saloons. These proofs are 
abundant, conclusive, and overwhelming. To be ignorant of 
them implies small knowledge of the position of the Republican 
party on this question, of the reasons which have led thousands 
of us to withdraw from that party, and ignorance of the basis 
upon which the Prohibition party is founded. It must suftice 
here to say that Governor Foraker of Ohio said publicly : “* The 
policy of taxation (license) of the liquor traffie is eternal and 
the Republican party is irrevocably committed to it.” The New 
York “ Tribune” said: “Governor Foraker is one of the men 
entitled to say what the Republican party means.” The great 
Republican paper of the West, the * Commercial Gazette” of 
Cincinnati, said: “The Republican party has its work to do, and 
prohibition is not a part of it.” The great Republican papers 
throughout the country, without exception, are in violent an- 
tagonism to prohibition, in frequent issues declaring their 
adhesion to some form of “ wise regulation” of the traflic, as a 
good thing and not a national curse. The New York * Tri- 
bune” has recently, in its article “* Force no Remedy,” com- 
mitted itself and the party to a deadly opposition to prohibition 
and to the advocacy of the “eternal policy” of licensing the 
“ oivantic crime of crimes.” 

The great issues between the Republican and Democratic 
parties is this and nothing more: a strife for the offices. ‘The 
talk about the tariff is of infinite insignificance in its relation 
to the public good when compared with this: Deliverance to 
our People and our Homes from the tremendous curse of the 
saloons. 

In the New York “Independent” of August 2d is a long 
double-leaded article from Dr. Storrs upon the political situa- 
tion, leading to the conclusion that he will vote the Republican 
ticket though much dissatisfied with the position of the party 
upon every topie treated in its platform. This seems to be 
“ owing, no doub:. to the momentum of habit,” as the doctor 
vuts it, “and the difliculiy of breaking away from a party which 
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has formerly proved faithful to public interests in critical 
times.” The doctor says: “It becomes increasingly probable 
that I shall again vote the Republican ticket. . . . That seems 
the conclusion toward which my mind drifts in the shadow and 
shine of the neighboring woods, with their pillared stems and 
open spaces.” 

Dr. Storrs seems to ignore entirely the great struggle now 
going on in the country to throw off the tyranny of the saloons 
by which the Republican and Democratic parties are now abso- 
lutely controlled. His letter is almost entirely taken up with 
the discussion of the policy of protection to our own industries, 
upon which Republican and Democratic politicians spend all 
their energies in the present canvass. This critic seems not to 
know that all this is really a sham and a blind on their part; 
or as Dr. Ward puts it: “The platform of the Republican 
party, with which I have always voted, attempts to befog and 
befool the public, asserting that there is a great issue of protec- 
tion and free trade before the country, when . . . there is no 
such issue. Both parties are compelled to give us a very large 
amount of protection. . . . I consider the present political issue 


between the two great parties a dishonest one, made up to de- 
ceive the people, the dishonesty being principally on the Repub- 
lican side.” 

There is no intelligent man in the country, I think, who is 
tolerably well-informed upon the present political situation, who 
does not know that the real question at issue between the two 
parties is this and nothing more: Whether the Democrats, 


” 


lately so “hungry and thirsty,” shall keep their places at the 
public feeding-trough, or whether the Republicans, now in their 
turn hungry and thirsty, shall displace them. All the talk of 
those partisans about other matters is only “to befog and befool 
the people.” He must be ignorant of public matters who does 
not know that no measure can now pass into law which tends 
seriously to injure our industries. 

If Dr. Storrs had made a pilgrimage with a policeman 
through the slums and gutters of New York and Brooklyn, and 
instead of “the shadow and shine of the neighboring woods 
with their pillared stems and open spaces” (which seem to 
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have so pleased his fancy as almost to take him out of this 
practical world), had beheld there the swarms of men and 
women and children being “driven to hell like sheep” by the 
saloons —as John Wesley put it — laying the foundations of 
their fortunes in the blood of the people for whom Christ died, 
“ their eyes not pitying or sparing ” the poor miserable wretches, 
the helpless victims of their devilish trade, perhaps the thought 
might have occurred to him, that it was his duty to find out 
whether his vote and his influence could in some way antag- 
onize all those horrors, instead of being so directed as to uphold 
and perpetuate them. Dr. Storrs has not a word to say, not a 
thought to spend upon this stupendous question : the protection 
of the people’s homes from the blight and destruction of the 
liquor traffic, but occupies more than five columns with what he 
calls an issue, which in fact is no issue, but a trick of the politi- 
cians “to befog, befool, and deceive the people.” 

Dr. Storrs purposes to cast his vote so that, to the full extent 
of its power and influence, the grog-shops and their horrors 
shall be fastened upon the country through all coming time. 
“The Republican party is irrevocably committed” to that 
policy. In the coming election, every intelligent man ought to 
know that the question of policies and not of candidates should 
be held paramount. The Republican party cannot, if it would, 
emancipate itself from the thralldom of the saloons; and con- 
stituted as it now is, it is impossible for it even to make an at- 
tempt in that direction and live. Mr. Blaine, in reply to a ques- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Bashford of Buffalo, said: “The Republican 
party cannot win without the rum-vote, — nor can it do so with- 
out the temperance vote.” We do not need this statement of 
Mr. Blaine to assure us of that fact. The Republican party 
cannot win without cheating one or the other of these wings of 
it. The rum-wing it cannot cheat, and the attempt in the other 
direction was evident in its famous “ temperance plank,” which 
was like a farmer’s method of catching the old horse in the pas- 
ture, when he has on hand a job of work for him todo. He 
shakes a wooden measure, which the poor beast is silly enough 
to suppose contains oats, and before he finds out the cheat, the 
master has him firmly by the foretop and leads him off to the 
eart or the plow. 
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The question of the redemption of the country from the 
dreadful bondage of the saloons is one of supreme importance 
at the coming election, and ought to be received as such by 
all thoughtful men. Every year as time passes will find this 
work more and more difficult to accomplish. We have already 
an immense mass of “the residuum,” as John Bright calls it, 
all having the ballot, and this tremendous voting power is rap- 
idly recruited from Europe, the whole of it permeated with the 
opinions and wishes of the great foreign cities as to the saloons 
and the Sabbath. 

I do not understand how it can be that Christian men, seeing 
this, as they must, having common intelligence, can cast their 
votes and lend their influence to uphold a party which cannot 
possibly live without conceding to the liquor traffic its full and 
bold demand to have complete and assured protection and per- 
petuation by the law and social recognition by the people, as a 
useful, respectable, and honorable trade. 

The point to which I wish to call special attention is the doc- 
tor’s hearty indorsement of the Republican endeavors to fasten 
permanently upon the country the policy of protection, support, 
and perpetuity to the liquor traffic, that hideous system which 
year by year and every year inflicts upon the nation and peo- 
ple “greater evils than come from war, pestilence, and famine 
combined.” Dr. Storrs says the Chicago Convention ought 
to have given “a hearty and unequivocal” indorsement of the 
efforts made in many States, and made chiefly by Republi- 
cans, to limit the sale of intoxicants by imposing high-license 
fees on those engaged in the business. This is the one ethical 
question surviving in our politics, and presenting itself in the 
present campaign. The answer to it should not be theoretic, in 
the clouds, but prompt, practical, and governing, on the line of 
salutary social regulation.” 

There is no indication here that the doctor sympathizes in 
any way with the endeavor to prohibit and suppress the saloons 
“which drive the people to hell like sheep.” On the contrary, 
he seems to be in full accord with the trade-and-dicker policy of 
the Republican party, by which, in exchange for money, it pro- 
poses to deliver the people to be destroyed, body and soul, for 
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the profit of the rumsellers. I think I make no mistake in this 
statement of the policy and fixed purpose of the Republican 
party, and of the full and cordial sympathy of Dr. Storrs with 
it. It “is the one ethical question surviving in our polities... 
to Jimit the sale of intoxicants by. . . high license.” There is 
no God, no conscience in this; no thought or recognition of 
right or wrong. 

High license does not in the smallest measure “ limit” the 
sale of liquors ; to say that it does so, implies total ignorance 
of the whole matter. There has been long and ample experi- 
ence of the effect of license of every degree; and everywhere 
and always, the result of it has been that the demand for liq- 
uors has been fully supplied. The talk about limiting the sale 
of liquors by license is simply a pretense, to catch liquor votes 
and to lull the conscience which might otherwise revolt against 
open complicity with wrong. The Methodist bishops say that 
the liquor traffic “ can never be legalized without sin.” 

A nurse of whom I know permitted in a drunken sleep an 
infant intrusted to her care to roll from her lap into the fire. 
Its face was dreadfully and permanently disfigured ; its nose 
and eyebrows destroyed; one hand was left with three fingers 
and no thumb; the other was left with the thumb but no 
fingers; the lips were almost gone; the child was made perma- 
nently a miserable wreck. A woman of whom I| know was 
forced into the corner of a room, and both eyes were gouged 
out by the husband in a drunken frenzy. It was licensed rum 
which caused these horrors. I ask Dr. Storrs in all serious- 
ness whether he would not suggest that a higher fee should 
be required of rumsellers in such cases, of which there are 
thousands even worse, if possible, up and down the land, all of 
them coming from licensed grog-shops. I ask Dr. Storrs 
whether he will not raise the ery: “ Too cheap! too cheap! For 
such horrors as these, you must pay us more ; we cannot afford 
such dreadful results of your trade at so small a price. For the 
doctors’ bills, at least, you ought to be held responsible. We 
charge you nothing for a life broken up or destroyed, noth- 
ing for the agony of these poor people and their blasted homes.” 


NEAL Dow. 
Portland, Me., September 1, 1888. 
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A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR G. BUNGE OF THE CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BASLE, SWITZERLAND. — TRANS- 
LATED BY MRS. MARY B. WILLARD, BERLIN. 


Tuis lecture which has made its appearance in printed form here in Germany 
within the past three months seems to me a testimony to the value of our reform 
work in America from a very unexpected quarter, and I have thought it might be 
of interest, not only to my fellow workers, but of instruction, as well, in those cir- 
cles where it is claimed that Germany, with its beer, is the land of sobriety, and 
that the general use of this beverage will be a real aid to temperance in America. 
Professor Bunge is a scientific man of eminerice, and speaks as one having author- 
ity, not always from the same point of view, however, as the English scientists 
from whom we have been in the habit of receiving our instruction. 

It will be seen that he includes beer always in the use of the term ‘‘ alcoholic 
beverages ’’ — and that his explanation of some of the physical effects of drinking 
is somewhat different from the theories common among us. I have endeavored to 
give the exact meaning of the author, adding nothing thereto and leaving nothing 


out. Mary B. Wixxarp. 
Berlin, Germany. 


The alcohol question is chiefly a physiological question, and the physiolog- 
ical knowledge necessary to a correct understanding and answer of it is not 
yet fully impressed upon the public mind. Allow me then once more to set 
forth what strict science has given us the right to consider certain regard- 
ing this much-discussed subject. 

We know that alcohol burns in our bodies. It is in so far a source of 
vital energy. But it does not follow necessarily at all that it is a nutritive 
material in our bodies. In order to be such, it must be shown that the vital 
energy derived from this burning of the alcohol in the system is used in the 
exercise of a normal function. It is not enough to show that chemical action 
is transformed into vital energy. The transformation must happen at just 
the right time and in just the right place — must give to particular parts of 
the body particular tissue-forming elements and material. We do not know 
that alcohol burning in the system gives any strength to any muscular fibre, 
or nerve cell. Our tissues are not so created that every pleasant-tasting 
substance will feed them. They take from the blood only its nourishing ele- 
ments. They reject what is foreign and injurious. Some one will say that 
in this burning of the alcohol in the body there must surely be a gain to 
vital energy, because of the warmth created thus. But this also cannot be 
conceded. If alcohol increases the heat income, it increases, on the other 
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hand, the outgoes of heat, and as the latter overbalance the former, the 
result is a lowering of the temperature, as is shown by numberless experi- 
ments with the thermometer. The giving off of heat comes about in this 
wise: Alcohol causes an enlargement of the blood-vessels in the skin, in con- 
sequence of which more warm blood flows to the cool surface than is natu- 
ral, and thus the warmth of the blood is given out through the skin. The 
enlargement of the blood-vessels is explained as follows: Within the walls 
of these vessels are small, ring-like muscles which are constantly contract- 
ing and expanding. The impulse to this contraction proceeds from certain 
nerve-fibres which connect with these muscles, and which have their com- 
mon centre in the brain. Alcohol paralyzes this centre, the nerve irritation 
or action ceases, the muscles are relaxed, the blood-vessels enlarge, and the 
skin becomes charged with blood, as is seen by the red glow upon it. The 
flush on the cheeks after wine-drinking, which always indicates this excite- 
ment of alcohol, is thus an indication of paralysis somewhere. 

The unlearned say also that alcohol warms them in cold weather. This 
feeling of warmth is a deception; one feels the warm blood rushing unusu- 
ally to the surface, but the blood is not warmed by the process, only cooled. 
The deception is perhaps also strengthened by the fact that the brain 
centre which gives warning of cold is paralyzed or benumbed by the alcohol. 

In general, let it be understood that all the workings of alcohol in the system 
which usually are considered as excitement or stimulation are only the indica- 
tions of paralysis.+ 

One indication in particular is the psychical operations. That brain fune- 
tion which is first of all weakened by the incipient paralysis of alcohol is 
the power of clear judgment, or criticism (die Kriti). In consequence the 
emotions, freed from the governing power of judgment, rule the man. He 
becomes open-hearted and communicative — careless and courageous — he 
does not see danger clearly. But above all, the paralyzing power of alco- 
hol shows itself in the fact that every sense of discomfort and of pain is 
blunted by it — even the sorrows of the heart, —all troubles, all cares, are 
forgotten. Thence comes the gay mocd which follows the social glass. 
Never, however, will a man become really inspired by drink, the wide- 
spread impression to the contrary notwithstanding. This is also a deception 
practiced on the man himself — it is only another of these symptoms of in- 
cipient paralysis, —in the same degree as the power of self-judgment fails, 
self-complacency increases. 

Another symptom of the paralyzing action of alcohol is the lively gesticu- 
lations and vain show of strength in which the drinker indulges. The pre- 
caution which a sober man instinctively uses to spare himself useless move- 
ment is set aside, and with this carelessness comes the quickened pulse, the 
increased hexrt action, which passes currently as a sign of the exciting oper- 


1 Read the short and clear statement of this point contained in Schmiede- 


berg’s First Principles of Pharmacology. Leipsic. Vogel. 1883. §§ 38 to 
41, 
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ation of aleohol in the system. This increased activity of the heart “is not 
in any wise due to the action of the alcohol upon the heart itself, but is sim- 
ply brought on by the situation or occasion in which the spirituous liquor is 
commonly taken.”1 Take a reasonable man quite alone and give him wine 
to drink, and one may readily convince himself that the action of the heart 
is not at all changed. Quite otherwise is it, however, in the social eompany 
of drinkers — the judgment is weakened, the man chatters aimlessly, self- 
control is taken away, he gesticulates wildly, excites himself needlessly, and 
brings on by his own exertions greater activity of the heart. 

The benumbing of all sense of fatigue or weariness belongs also among 
the tokens of paralysis so commonly attributed to stimulation. It is a 
deeply-rooted belief that alcohol strengthens the weary to new exertions 
and efforts. The sense of fatigue is the safety valve of our human organism. 
Whoever dulls this sense in order to work harder or longer may be likened 
to the engineer who sits down on the safety valve in order to make better 
speed with the engine. The error that aleohol strengthens the weary is most 
fatal in the class to which the largest part of the population belongs. Poor 
people whose income scarcely holds out for the supply of the barest necessi- 
ties are led by this mistaken notion to spend avery important part of their 
wages in drink, rather than in providing plentiful and nourishing food which 
alone can fit them for hard work. That this idea is almost ineradicable may 
be seen in the experience of the habitual drinker. He who is once accus- 
tomed toa daily amount of alcohol is really capable of greater exertion than 
he will be if the drink is suddenly withdrawn. It is not necessary to explain 
this here, it is the same with other poisons. The opium eater cannot work, 
or eat, or sleep on giving up his drug — he is “ strengthened ’”’ by opium — 
but the man who is entirely free from narcotics is the stronger, more capable 
man. 

Better than by any scientific deductions, however, one learns the real use- 
lessness, nay, actual damage even, of moderate drinking, through the thou- 
sand experiments made with the army and which go to show, all of them, 
most conclusively, that soldiers in peace and in war, in all climates, in heat, rain, 
and cold, best endure the hardships of their labors and discipline when all kinds 
of intoxicating drinks are withdrawn from their supplies. These experiments 
have been made by the English army in the Kaffir campaigns, in the Ashan- 
tee war, in Canada, and in India. The teetotalers in all these campaigns 
drank nothing stronger than tea and coffee, while the other soldiers were 
served with moderate rations of grog. They marched with the rest, and 
endured exactly the same privations, and it was conceded that the abstainers 
bore their labors better, and suffered less from sickness than the others ; the 
death rate was also less among them. This experiment is the more valuable 
as it deals not with teetotalers and drunkards, but compares abstainers and 
moderate drinkers. The soldiers who drank had no chance to get more 
liquor than the very moderate rations served to them. It must also be re- 
membered that the abstainers were mostly those who had learned by painful 


1 Schmiedeberg, 1. ¢. § 40. 
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experience that their safety lay in teetotalism, and were not therefore the 
most robust of men. A man who still has health to ruin is not so easily 
persuaded to abstain ; nevertheless these same damaged constitutions were 
the ones which resisted most successfully the dangers of the service. The 
same was noticeable in the American army in changing from moderate sup- 
plies of drink to entire withdrawal. Dr. Frank H. Hamilton expresses him- 
self as follows concerning it: ‘It is greatly to be hoped that these experi- 
ments may not be repeated in the United States army. We have reached 
the firm conviction, through observation and experience, that the customary 
use of alcohol is under no cirewmstances necessary for healthy persons. We 
make no exception for cold, rain, heat, nor even for the habits of former 
drinkers, when once they have enlisted.” 

Results like these are also to be seen in the navy, as well as among mer- 
chantmen, thousands of which go to sea from England and America without 
a drop of spirits on board —and it matters not whether in the tropic, tem- 
perate, or frigid zones. Most of the whale fishers are total abstainers and 
earry no liquors on their ships. 

And what is true of physical exertions is also true of intellectual labor. 
All who have made the attempt agree that intellectual work of all kinds is 
best prosecuted under the total-abstinence régime. Alcohol strengthens no 
one. It only dulls or deadens the feeling of fatigue. 

Among other troublesome feelings which alcohol helps us to get rid of is 
ennui — a sense which, like weariness, is intended to aid in self-regulation of 
the system. As tired bodies seek rest, so ennui sets us at work, and without 
work both nerves and muscles relax, become inert, and make health impos- 
sible. If ennui is not overcome by exertions of some sort, it grows to fearful 
proportions, and finally assumes almost demoniae power. It is often inter- 
esting to observe the desperate measures indolent people resort to in order 
to escape this demon, without any real efforts of their own. He drives 
them restlessly and without intermission from one company to another, and 
from one dissipation to another, — but all in vain. His victims might 
sooner or later be compelled, in order to recover peace of mind and to fill 
the “ aching void ” within, to exert themselves in seme way, were it not for 
alcohol, which sets them easily free from their tormentor. In drink and the 
society of drinkers, they drown all consciousness of the desert waste within, 
They feel no need of interests or ideals, — they have all the joys and com- 
forts of narcotism. Nothing is more fatal to a man’s development than 
the effort to remove ennui by drink; nothing to such a degree buries and 
destroys the best in man ; nothing kills with such unfailing certainty the 
last remains of energy. 

Right here it should be emphasized that of alcoholic liquors beer is the 
most injurious, because no other is so well adapted to this attempt to remove 
ennui. The Philistine is only indignant when a man becomes a thief or a 
murderer — “durch den Branntwein”’ (through spirituous liquors) — that 
thousands are impoverished and imbruited through beer is a matter of utter 
indifference to him. This fact never disturbs his selfish peace of mind. 
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Beer, however, is the worst of alcoholic drinks, because the most seductive. 
In all classes spirit drinking is a disgrace, but the intellectual ¢lite of our 
country is noted for immoderate beer drinking. 

The defenders of beer are accustomed to expatiate on its nutritive qual- 
ities, and no one will deny that beer contains a good proportion of carbo- 
hydrates, such as dextrine and sugar. But of these carbohydrates there is 
already no lack in the food of most people, but on the contrary a super- 
abundance. There is certainly then no occasion to seek this kind of nutri- 
ment in its most expensive form. 

It is further asserted in favor of these weaker alcoholic beverages — beer 
and wine — that they aid digestion ; in fact, however, quite the contrary is 
.true. Repeated experiments upon men and animals, especially with the 
stomach pump, and upon persons suffering from ulceration of the stomach, 
have agreed in establishing this fact, — that even moderate quantities of beer 
and wine are enough to considerably delay and derange digestion. 

The question regarding alcohol as a medicine must be kept strictly sepa- 
rate from the mere enjoyment of alcoholic drinks. As a medicine most 
physicians are agreed that alcohol is not to be dispensed with. Here the 
very benumbing properties of which we have been treating render it valu- 
able. It is the mildest of anesthetics, and by its paralyzing effects operates 
to quiet the nervous system in cases of intense reflex excitement or “ ner- 
vousness.”} If it be administered in the form of wine, its beneficial opera- 
tion is aided by the agreeable flavor and fragrance, qualities not at all to be 
undervalued. It is evident, however, to every thinking person that alcohol 
should be prescribed only in acute and never in chronic diseases, for the 
same reason that morphine and chloral should not be ordered in such cases. 

Many say that they drink alcohol not at all for the effects, but simply be- 
cause of its agreeable taste. In this there is something of justification. It 
is surely justifiable that we even go out of our own way to heighten the 
pleasures of the table, but the pleasure which comes from the fragrance 
and fine flavor of the wine that we place upon it is too dearly bought when 
at the cost of other table delights. The entire tendency of appetite is 
changed and perverted through alcoholic drinks. The drinker tends almost 
exclusively toward a meat diet ; and that sort of food which affords most 
pleasure to an unspoiled digestion, which a child with its healthy in- 
stincts demands, fruits rich in sugar, and all sweet dishes, are hateful to 
the habitual drinker of aleohol. When a man becomes wonted to total 
abstinence, he acquires once more the appetite of a child, and the natural 
instinct harmonizes here most perfectly with the researches of the physiol- 
ogist, which have established the fact that sugar is the source of muscle- 
strength. In all languages the word “sweet” has a pleasant sound. If 


1 Alcohol is also indispensable in cases of threatened “collapse” as a 
means of exciting the heart’s sinking activity. It is difficult to explain this 
in unscientific terms. See Schmiedeberg, 1. c. § 41. Probably its operation 
here also is one of paralysis. 
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sweetness has become disagreeable, it indicates an abnormal condition. In 
this condition the drinker finds himself, —-and I call every one a drinker 
who is not quite comfortable unless day after day, in some form or other, in 
beer or wine or spirits, he brings alcohol into contact with his tissues. And 
so I maintain that it will be in discarding spirituous liquors that our table 
pleasures will be intensified — that in this way a far greater variety of such 
pleasures will be at our command. 

Whoever enters the lists against alcohol is immediately set down as an 
ascetic, —I must therefore be allowed to define my position even more 
clearly. The nourishment of most persons has far too little relish in it. 
Out of this failure to satisfy us with the beneficial excitement of the nerves 
of taste and smell, and indirectly of the whole nervous system, grows the 
longing for some special gratification of these senses. Nutritious food 
should always be a gratification to the senses. If all the gold spent nowa- 
days for narcotics could be employed in improving our food ; if all the pen- 
etration and speculation devoted to the solution of unsolvable problems 
could be devoted to the production of a beer from which no one would ever 
suffer any evil consequences (‘ Katzenjammer” —utterly intranslatable !) 
and to the effort to make nutritious food more palatable, the desire for 
intoxicants would be far less prevalent than now. We must take pains to 
get the greatest possible variety for our tables. It is not enough that our 
food shall contain just such proportions of albumen, fat, and carbohydrates. 
The taking of food should be always a pleasure, and every meal a festival. 
Only so are we really refreshed and strengthened to new endeavors and effort. 

It is very much the fashion to decry the pleasures of sense as something 
low in order to make more room for intellectual delights, and the ruling 
discipline of our day declares that the spirit must conquer the flesh, —a 
sickly doctrine through and through, and full of danger. The want of 
esteem for the body and for bodily functions, and the one-sided culture of 
the spiritual at the expense of the physical part of our being, is really the 
great offense of our day. One needs only to observe the nervous school- 
boys with weak eyes and flaccid muscles — the chlorotic girls with shriveled 
skin and shriveled hearts. Are they not the victims of our sin against the 
eternal unity of Nature ? 

Body and spirit are not two separate things. The uninterrupted,: in- 
timate casual connection of all physical and spiritual phenomena is an im- 
movable and firmly-grounded fact. If we will not shut eyes and ears to 
the explanation of this fact, — which no thinking person will knowingly 
do, — we are inevitably forced to a monistic view of creation —a Monism, 
however, which will not shape itself toward a material, but an ideal Mon- 
ism. We shall not, in explaining this intimate relation, explore the unknown, 
the outer world, the material, but the known, the inner life, the individual 
consciousness. The victory of idealistic Monism will bring the body and 
its functions once more to honor. The doctrine that flesh is sinful, the 
world a vale of tears, and the crucifixion of the body a work well pleasing 


1 See my work on Vitalismus and Mechanismus. Leipsic. 1886. 
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to God, has already been shattered by our great Reformer. He has set the 
battle in array against such teaching. 'To the thinking man there is no 
flesh, — no material being, — all is spirit. We will joy to live in this world 
of sunshine and color, of song and melody, of happiness and love. And 
thus I cast off the reproach of the ascetic. I maintain that one denies him- 
self no real pleasure, loses nothing in abstaining frum alcoholic beverages, 
he only gains in the enjoyment of life. 

Up to this point we have considered only the consequences of so-called 
moderate drinking. It is not in my province to describe the results of im- 
moderate indulgence. It has so often been shown that the greatest evils 
which afilict the world come from the misuse of alcohol, that I limit myself 
to a mere reminder of these well-known facts. 

From this cause aione proceeds a whole army of diseases. No organ of 
the body goes unseathed of the destroying power of alcohol. English phy- 
sicians tell us that the half of all sickness is caused by it, and almost all 
doctors agree that most of the diseases so induced, especially the manifold 
forms of nervous ailment brought on by drink, from the lightest “ner- 
vousness ” to pronounced insanity, are unquestionably hereditary. In illus- 
tration, it is stated that of 300 imbecile children, whose parents’ condition in 
life, habits, and health was thoroughly investigated, it was found that 145 
were the children of regular drinkers. 

Quite as well understood is the relation between crime and drink. In 
Berlin 70 per cent. of all crimes is attributed to aleohol, and in England, 
75 to 80 per cent. According to the latest statisties of the German Em- 
pire, 42 per cent. of all its crime begins in drink. In murder cases the 
percentage is 46, cases of apoplexy 63 per ceat., severe bodily injuries 74 
per cent., lighter injuries 63 per cent., resistance to authority 76 per cent., 
burglary 5£ per cent., and offenses against decency 74 per cent. 

In England 75 per cent. of the poor cared for by public funds owe their 
poverty to this cause. In Geneva and Paris the proportion rises to 80, and 
in Germany to 90 per cent. It is also known that in nearly all civilized 
lands, from 20 to 40 per cent. of the male insane, in the judgment of 
specialists, become so through drink. It should be noted also that a signifi- 
eant number of diyorees — in Denmark 25 per cent. —is due to the same 
evil, and of suicides, 30 per cent. in England, and 40 per cent. in Russia 
are the results of intemperance. 

The whoie tide of misery that flows from this fountain-head may be 
stated, perhaps, even more startlingly in numbers. “In the United States,” 
says Minister Everett, “in the years between 1860 and 1570, the consump- 
tion of spirits cost the nation the direct sum of $600,000,000, and indi- 
rectly, 3600,000,099 more ; cut off 300,000 men, sent 109,000 children into 
almshouses, at least 150,000 persons into prisons and workhouses ; was the 
cause of at least 2,090 suicides, and of a loss to the country of 310,000,009 
through fire and violence, besides making 20,000 widows and a million 
orphans.” In most countries of Europe, statisties even more unfavorable 
‘an. be found on investigation. And let us not forget that it is but the 
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smallest part of the evil that finds its way into figures and statistics. From 
the first glass on to insanity there are a thousand grades of misery, but 
only those who have sounded the lowest depths are taken into account in 
these investigations. Let us not forget also that each of these miserable 
ones has made some other lives miserable. How much destroyed family 
happiness, how much bitter sorrow, how many tears of innocent sufferers, 
how much deep, gnawing agony never finds its way to the Bureau of Statistics. 

And now let us look to the economical side of the question. In many 
parts of Europe, one quarter of the grain harvest goes into the distillery. 
Let us, however, assume an average of only one tenth, and we have one 
tenth of all the agricultural labor and population devoted to the production 
of alcohol, and in Europe the agricultural population constitutes more than 
one half of the whole. We must reckon still further the wide tracts of 
land devoted exclusively to wine culture, and remind ourselves what a rob- 
ber this wine culture is, absorbing as it does the fertilizers which are with- 
drawn from other fields at great expense of labor. Think, also, of the 
innumerable company of laborers who must be added to the number of 
alcohol producers — those who manufacture agricultural implements, those 
who build the barns and storehouses, as well as the army of workmen who 
build and manage breweries and distilleries, who deal at wholesale and retail 
in the products of both, the great army of saloon-keepers, bar-tenders, 
servants, and waiters, —and we must at last conclude that probably not less 
than the tenth part of the whole civilized world works in the sweat of the 
face, yerr by year and day by day, to produce and distribute a poison which 
destroys man’s power to work, empties his treasuries, fills poorhouses, insane 
asylums, hospitals, and prisons. Can this really be the worthiest employ- 
ment for the most highly endowed nations of the world — for the heirs of 
the enlture of all the centuries ? 

And now comes the question : What shall be done to uproot this unspeak- 
able evil ? 

In seeking the answer to this question, we are met at once by an opposi- 
tion, probably the most fundamental to be found in the entire view which 
man takes of the world and his brother man. 

We believe in moral progress — our opponents believe only in intellectual 
progress. They abhor, therefore, every sort of compulsion. No man, they 
say, ean be made more intelligent by foree. Morally, they will not be bet- 
ter by any means. Motives remain, in the average, eternally good, or eter- 
nally evil—of what use, therefore, is compulsion? Let men fight out 
their struggle for existence as they will —the stupid will go under — the 
elever will win — this is the only possible, the only thinkable progress. 

With men of this belief, I shall not dispute — it would take me too far 

ut of my present way. TI stand with those who believe with roek-firm faith 
in the moral progress of mankind. Life to me would not be worth the liv- 
ing, if we might not cherish a belief like this to which the history of the 
world entitles us. Whoever shares this belief will yield the point that a 
people, like an individual, is not trained to morality without compulsion. 
The power of the state is based on this truth. Has the state the right 
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to punish crime, to punish it even with death? Then the state has also 
the right to prevent crime. 

I know very well that the drift of liberal teaching is against this theory. 
“ That would indeed be guardianship,” it cries — but when another narcotic, 
morphine, is concerned, then guardianship is required. The free sale of 
opium is forbidden in all lands. Here the individual is protected by the 
state against his own weakness. It is to be noted that every year hundreds 
of physicians fall victims to the opium habit, because they alone have unre- 
stricted access to the poison — they are the only ones who are not protected 
by the state. Here, too, we see that the intelligence of men does not pro- 
tect them, for no one sees more clearly than the physician, the dangers of 
the drug. 

Gambling is forbidden in all civilized countries, and yet the danger to so- 
ciety from gambling is infinitesimal when compared with the dangers of 
drink. How unmeasured would be our condemnation of the man who would 
say, ‘‘ Gambling is a pleasure to me ; it is the most agreeable diversion from 
labor, it rests me and brings me into other regions of thought ; there is no 
danger for me in its fascinations, I control myself perfectly, and shall never 
let the pleasure grow to a passion. I wish, therefore, that a gambling hell 
shall be opened at every street corner, so that I may step in whenever and 
wherever I please. If other people have so little characteras to make them- 
selves and their families miserable by their excesses, what is that to me ?” 

Let us acknowledge the truth !— That is precisely the point of view of 
the great part of mankind toward the alcohol question. Nothing can give 
us so deep a view of the narrow-heartedness of men, as a careful observation 
of their bearing toward this question. With what words shall we character- 
ize his spirit who says to himself, “ Let millions of my fellow men year after 
year find their way into hospitals and prisons —let millions plunge them- 
selves and their families into want and misery, into desperation and suicide, 
only so I, every evening of my life, may drink my bock beer in comfort, or 
may cut off at my leisure the coupons of my brewery stock certificates.” 

The customary advice, Let people only set an example of moderation, I 
reject utterly. The prerogative of self-control absolves no one from the duty 
to do all that example can do to save those who can only be saved by total 
abstinence. We dare not forget this fact — NEVER YET WAS A DRUNKARD 
SAVED BY MODERATION. In no case has a rescue been effected save as the 
man is convinced that his only safety consists in avoiding the first drink. 
And the drunkenness of a nation can be healed in no different way from 
that of the individual. 

Again we must not forget how much is accomplished by means of example 
—that the greater part of mankind does not concern itself about principles. 
It does not ask, ‘‘ Why shall I do thus and thus ?” but, ‘¢ How shall Ido?” 
and on this account the example of influential people is worth a thousand 
times more than the best preaching. 

Those who feel themselves called to educate a nation should first begin 
with themselves. It is aduty of the cultured, the rich, and the ruling classes 
to work most of all by their example; only so will the right be gained to act 
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later on by means of law. So long as the poor are denied their schnapps, 
while the rich man regales himself on his wine, no one will have much faith 
in movements of reform. There is only one test for purity of motive, only 
one scale for its measurement : — the sacrifice one is really willing to make 
for it. 

But enough of this. Selfishness will never be overcome by sermons and 
lectures, but by struggle and necessity — by ‘blood and iron.” The French 
people immediately after their defeat in 1870 set about making laws against 
drunkenness. That was only a beginning, however; the danger and the 
disgrace were not yet enough to warrant more than this. The Germans in 
the flush of victory naturally have not so much as asked themselves if there 
be anything rotten in the state. But it is not only in the battle of bayonets 
and cannon that the foul thing may be laid bare ; it is found no less pitiless 
and deadly in the peaceful contests of trade and commerce. In the strife 
of the Semitic race with the European nations, it is universally conceded 
that the abstinence of the former is its best weapon. Let the anti-Semitic 
nations prepare themselves for the inevitable struggle, by giving up their 
nauseous beer guzzling ! 

Quite as well understood is the fact that in the colonization of new lands 
by Europeans, abstinence from drink gives important advantages. The Ger- 
man in America, in spite of all his national virtues, disappears among other 
nationalities because of his inseparable devotion to his beer mug. 

Let no one contend that no practical measures have been discovered for 
dealing with this evil. The example of Sweden and Norway shows us how 
much may be accomplished in a short time, when once a high moral issue is 
supported both by public opinion and the power of government. In the 
cities of these two countries where the Gothenburg system has been estab- 
lished, the consumption of spirituous liquors decreased fifty per cent. in the 
course of five years, and the decrease in cases of insanity from drink was 
exactly corresponding, while crime was decidedly lessened. The police re- 
ports portray the success of the movement in glowing colors. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that in five years Sweden has reached the utmost 
point of gain. The beginning only has been made ; entire prohibition of 
all aleoholic beverages must and will come. The conflict of the nations will 
force the issue, for in this conflict, the nation will be thrown pitilessly under 
foot that will not separate itself from drink. That this total separation is 
possible is shown by the experience of two of the United States of America. 
In the State of Maine, the production and sale of aleoholic beverages have 
been prohibited since 1857 with excellent results. In 1882 the State of Iowa 
followed the example of Maine. 

It is often objected that these compulsory measures accomplish nothing ; 
or that people under such a régime turn to other and more dangerous nar- 
eotics. That this is the declared bankrupt of arguments, and will apply 
equally to every effort to make things better. It is exactly as if a father 
should say, ‘‘It does not pay to train my boy in the way he should go, for if 
I restrain him from one evil, he flies straightway to another.’ A good gov- 
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ernment will be untiring and uninterrupted in its efforts to overcome the 
folly and weakness of its people. The ever-recurring statement that the pro- 
hibition of alcohol in Maine has increased the consumption of opium in that 
State is an invention which betrays its origin. Statistics show that the con- 
sumption of opium and morphine and even tobacco, in Maine, is much less 
than in neighboring States where no prohibitory law prevails. All other ob- 
jections urged against the prohibition of alcoholic beverages seem quite as 
unfounded and easy to overthrow, but I know, none the less, that after all 
have been set aside, some will still be left to say, ‘This isa dreary and 
dismal doctrine. Why should we not enjoy all the good gifts of Nature ? 
Why does the grape purple in the sunshine ? Why does the wine sparkle in 
the glass? All poets have sung its praises, and it has rejoiced the hearts of 
gods and men. Why should we forego its pleasures? Why not let fancy 
play at the expense of reason now and then? we were not made to be 
always coldly intellectual and calculating. We injure no one, only live for 
an hour in the careless happiness of children. What would become of the 
world if cool, calm reason always ruled? Does not this very spirit of cal- 
culation tend also toward immorality, toward crime, even? And are not 
the crimes which are thus inspired, the most revolting of all? Let us make 
life bright and joyous, as it was meant to be, and this is not possible without 
the pleasures of the cup. Long live good men and strengthening drinks !” 

Good friends, the truth is exactly the contrary of this. It is not true 
that we need alcohol to brighten life. There are nobler joys, and the mind 
is poorly furnished indced, uncultured and in the rough, that holds the joys 
of Bacchus as its highest happiness. And it is this same alcohol that keeps 
men away from the highest pleasures — prevents them from cherishing the 
noblest friendships, from linking themselves to those who can raise their 
ideal of happiness. It is an undisputed fact that year after year people 
spend their evenings together who have nothing whatever in common, save 
simply their love of beer. How utterly without reason is a company often 
gathered together! Whether its members have anything to give to each 
other, is not so much as asked. The landlord needs only to set the bottles 
on the table to make his guests perfectly comfortable and secure a good rep- 
utation for himself and his house. If£ it were not for the drink, every man 
who would gather friends about him would be obliged to consider seriously 
whether they would be congenial to each other, as well as profitable, and 
under such serutiny, a large number of invitations would have to be left out 
altogether. Men would draw back for a time into solitude till, impelled by 
the fullness of their own inner life, they would seek congenial souls in whom 
they might find real friendship. Then might socicty gain that high intel- 
lectual and unrestrained enjoyment which is now only counterfeited by the 
exhilarating influences of wine. The desire for companionship and sym- 
pathy is decply implanted in our natures, and will be gratified. It needs 
only training and favorable development, but it is only artificially nurtured 
by alcoholic drinks ; under such forcing it loses its vigor and becomes a lan- 
guid, hot-house flower. 

It is especially fatal that already our young people are turning to intoxi- 
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cating drinks as a means of good fellowship. Goethe says, “Youth is in- 
toxication without wine.” One longs for this youth still, especially among 
our student-corps, and I maintain that if these young collegians were to 
make the effort to carry on their own peculiar sort of social life without 
drink, they would soon seatter to the four points of the compass through 
sheer ennui.1 Social life thus artificially fed only prevents that natural 
selection according to community of ideals and interests, which is the basis 
of all real companionship. It is even worse with the still younger class 
which begins already to ape the student-life of the university. Already the 
school-boy finds his most delightful company around the beer mug. Can 
such pleasures tend other than to an old age in youth —a life blasé? Must 
not every noble ideal in this way be smothered before it has time to germi- 
nate ? 

Alcohol makes man indolent, — disinclined to continuous exertion. It 
even impairs his enjoyment of the beauties of nature, for the ease with 
which one acquires habits of bodily exercise —the pleasures of walking, 
rowing, and mountain climbing — all belong to an unspoiled love of nature. 
The beer-drinker goes not lustily, even to the beer hall, —and once there, 
sits as if glued to his chair. Well do I know that the public houses are 
placed wherever the beauties of nature are greatest and at every fine point 
of view, but how different God’s bread, beautiful world looks in a brisk 
walk, from the view out of a beer shop window ! Alcohol makes one stupid 
and insensible to the noblest joys of life, and leads to an entire crippling of 
all his highest powers. Moreover it is not at all true that all poets have 
sung the praises of wine. Our great poets had other joys and other ideals 
— only the mediocre have so glorified the pleasures of the cup. 

It is through the degradation of high ideals that alcohol exerts its might- 
iest force against the moral progress of mankind. Chronic, endemial narcot- 
izing leaves no sense of a high moral ideal in the consciousness. The voice 
of conscience is smothered in drink, and whenever a hint of higher joys may 
be given, it is swept away in the resistless current of appetite. This pitiful 
loss soon makes itself manifest outwardly —- the thouglit-life of a man is seen 
in his face. One has but to glance at the great company of drinkers, to 
see how, little by little, the nobler traits of countenance disappear, and only 
a brutal expression remains. The half of mankind is thus distorted 
through so-called moderate drinking. And after all is said and done, we 
must acknowledge that the only obstacle to the entire prohibition of 
aleoholie beverages is simply this—brutal selfishness. This selfishness, 
however, cannot hold the field. Always unselfishness will conquer. Those 
always win who bring the largest sacrifice. The entire history of mankind 
teaches it. Then let this be the consolation which shall sustain us in all the 
disappointments of life. Let it be the source of our strength, our patience 
to await the turn of the battle. The victory is ours. 


1 The author is himself an old member of a student-corps and knows whereof 
he affirms. If I have done my younger colleagues injustice in these remarks, I 
shall be glad to be placed in the wrong by the test to which I have referred, and 
will cheerfully confess my error. 
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In the field of philosophy, English thinkers sustain the pre- 
eminence as to ethics which has long been theirs. The trend is 
now said to be more strongly than ever against Utilitarianism, 
and some of the more advanced and brilliant among the younger 
men exemplify it. They do not go back to Hume or Hobbes, 
nor even to the younger or the elder Mill. Their protests 
against Spencer are incisive, and mostly unanswered. One of 
them, Mr. W. 8. Lilly, showed a few months since, in a keen 
and readable criticism in the “ Fortnightly,” how destructive of 
the meaning of all ethical ideas is his countryman’s teaching. 
If he had waited for the August number of the “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” Mr. Spencer would have saved him most of 
his labor. He does not declare outright, like Bentham, that 
such great words as right, obligation, duty, ought, ete., should 
be dismissed from our moral phraseology, and happiness, enjoy- 
ment, advantage, utility, ete., take their places; but he again at- 
tempts, in an essay on “ The Ethics of Kant,” to empty them 
of their precious and supreme meaning. 

Ordinary readers want the pith and results of such discus- 
sions, — vital though they are to human life, character, and des- 
tiny, — without the processes on which these depend. The pro- 
cesses are removed somewhat from the usual thinking of even 
very intelligent persons. But on this account what they ask for 
is difficult to give. The higher lines of thought do not readily 
yield truth in a nutshell, long trains of deep thought in short 
and simple statements, great reasonings in pat and pithy prac- 
tical forms. One of the mind’s elaborate processes will not 
easily cast itself in the mould of slighter and more flexible ones. 
In this case, however, the anti-ethical results are put — as 
against Kant —in a way that any one can appreciate at once. 

Mr. Spencer asserts that this would be a far better world if 
moral motives were disregarded in the acts of men. He would 
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drive them all out, and put in their place inclination to do what 
men enjoy doing! Those who leave such writers to the care of 
scholars and metaphysicians may doubt here, “ It is too gross a 
position for any respectable author to take.” Let us see if it is. 

Fastening upon Kant’s position that only acts done morally 
have moral worth, and the acts done from (non-moral) incli- 
nation have no such worth — whatever else they may have — 
the Master of Evolution attempts a reductio ad absurdum of 
the great German’s teaching. It is almost a burlesque in the 
style of Professor Jordan’s free-trade lampoon, earlier in the 
“Monthly.” Todo him ample and absolute justice, we quote 
his closing caricature in full. 


Contemplate now the doings of one whose acts, according to Kant, 
have no moral worth. He goes through his daily work not thinking of 
duty to wife and child, but having in his thoughts the pleasure of wit- 
nessing their welfare; and on reaching home he delights to see his 
little girl, with rosy cheeks and laughing eyes, eating heartily. When 
he hands back to a shopkeeper the shilling given in excess of right 
change, he does not stop to ask what the moral law requires; the 
thought of profiting by the man’s mistake is intrinsically repugnant to 
him. One who is drowning he plunges in to rescue without any idea 
of duty, but because he cannot contemplate without horror the death 
which threatens. If for a worthy man who is out of employment he 
takes much trouble to find a place, he does it because the consciousness 
of the man’s difficulties is painful to him, and because he knows that 
he will benefit not only him, but the employer who engages him. No 
moral maxim enters his mind. When he goes to see a sick friend, the 
gentle tones of his voice and the kindly expression of his face show 
that he is come not from any sense of obligation but because pity 
and a desire to raise his friend’s spirits have moved him. If he 
aids in some public measure which helps men to help themselves, it 
is not in pursuance of the admonition, “Do as you would be done 
by,” but because the distresses around him make him unhappy, and 
the thought of mitigating them gives him pleasure. And so through- 
out, he ever does the right thing not in obedience to any injunction, 
but because he loves the right thing in and for itself. And now who 
would not like to live in a world where every one was thus charac- 
terized ? 

What then shall we think of Kant’s conception of moral worth, 
when, if it were displayed universally in men’s acts, the world would 
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be intolerable, and when, if these same acts were universally per- 
formed from inclination, the world would be delightful ? 


It is a great advantage in respect to any false doctrine to have 
it squarely, even bluntly, if need be, asserted. The fallacies of 
the above burlesque on Kant are many and bold ones. 

1. There underlies it all an apparently profound ignorance 
of the common fact that two or more motives may coincide, — 
though very different in themselves, — and that the sweeping 
assertion as to the mind’s acting in accordance with one, and 
“not in obedience ”’ to the other, or one of the others, is often, as 
a matter of fact, absurd. Obligation can coincide with each of 
the inclinations Mr. Spencer describes. Their grounds in fact 
may coexist. The doings of the man, then, might coincide with 
both, in contradiction to the whole representation he makes. 
Men act naturally and morally at the same time. 

2. In these constantly occurring cases of mixed motives, it is 
only when one of these grounds has no influence over the man, 
or he distinctly repudiates it, that any such antagonism be- 
tween them exists as is asserted. Often an inclination does 
not guite lead us to act, and some “injunction,” “admonition,” 
“sense of obligation,” “moral maxim,” “idea of duty,” or 
of “ what the moral law requires,” moves us just enough more 
to secure our acting. Or, vice versa, inclination may supple- 
ment conscience (I could hardly say reinforce it, — since, as 
even Spencer recognizes, they are unlike, — though, as has been 
said they may prompt to the same act), and then what obliga- 
tion alone could not lead us to do, obligation plus inclination 
does. In all these cases of complex motives, the character of 
the act is doubtless determined by the motive that turns the 
scale. If this be a moral one, the act is morally worthy and 
right. If it be a non-moral one, the act is not such. 

3. The absurdity of the companion caricature (in the 
“ Review ” not quoted here) of men who act from conscience 
when kind feeling, natural veracity, pity, filial affection, or 
neighborly sympathy jumps the same way, is apparent. A 
blunder made here by Mr. Spencer exemplifies what Mr. Lilly 
has pointed out,— that Mr. Spencer “entered upon his vast 
task without even an elementary knowledge of metaphysics.” 
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From Kant’s simple and clear distinction between moral and 
non-moral acts he infers that a man’s moral worth “is greater 
in proportion as the strength of his sense of duty is such that 
he does the right thing, not only apart from inclination but 
against inclination.” Here are two different and opposite cases 
comfounded with each other. A part of the facts are mistaken 
for the whole. If one’s inclination opposes the right and he 
still does the right thing, his moral worth is greater ; but this 
is not the case Spencer has had in view all along, but the reverse 
of it. Both cases occur. If one’s inclination runs the same 
way with his sense of duty, yet the latter turns the scale in favor 
of action, and is really what leads him to do the right thing 
then, he does it not “ against inclination ” or ‘ apart from incli- 
nation.” And his moral worth is just what the act and his 
sense of duty make it, neither greater nor less. 

4, The preference given to mere natural feeling over moral 
feeling and action in this quotation is open and even obtrusive. 
To this misleading writer the world would be more “ delightful,” 
if the moral quality of actions were expunged, and inclination 
ruled men alone! Conscience is superfluous and an intruder. 
Its restraint of men’s evil inclinations, as Kant recognized this, 
is unnecessary. Inclination is everything, though the world is 
full of misery and outrage caused by it, “ the assumed distine- 
tion between sense of duty and inclination is untenable.” Of 
course it is, on the theory that “agreeable feeling” is our only 
guide to action. Here the Master of Evolution goes a step be- 
yond his own “ Data of Ethics.” For in that book he had said, 
“right and wrong can exist in relation to the action of creatures 
eapable of pleasure and pain.” Then a sense of duty distinct 
from inclination to pleasure and from inclination away from 
pain can exist, even though originally “ evolved ” out of pleasant 
sensations. One thing, also, can be right, in some sense of the 
word — though only one — viz., to do that which “ will bring a 
surplus of agreeable feeling.” If Satan, then, had such a sur- 
plus in tempting Jesus, he did right! 

5. After all, at the last, the moral element which in the 
“ Monthly ” is flung out of the world is illicitly and cunningly 
foisted in again. “ He does the right thing because he loves the 
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right thing in and for itself.” What does “ itself” refer to, “ the 
thing” or “right?” If merely the former, this coincides with 
the whole essay and with the “ Data of Ethics,” “ Principles of 
Psychology,” ete. If to the latter, then the moral idea is let in 
to give character to doings which would have none without it. 
Then the “thought that gives pleasure,” “gentle tones and 
kindly expression,” desire to “ benefit,” * horror” at “ death,” 
“ intrinsic repugnance,” “ pleasure of witnessing welfare,” may 
all have a moral element in them, brought in by subreption, 
mixing up mere natural feeling and moral action in that char- 
acteristic confusion by which Herbert Spencer has long im- 
posed upon his readers, and upon many others beside who never 
read him. 

Is it not just possible that some of our own religious teachers 
who have wedded Christianity to some sort of “ Rational Utilita- 
rianism ” would do well to reconsider their views? It is hardly 
progressive theorizing to cling to Paley’s ideas when even Eng- 
lish free-thinkers give them up. And evolution from sensations 
of pleasure and pain, if it bolster, does not better the theoriz- 
ing. Why should transcendentalists have a higher ethies than 
Christian thinkers? Or religious faith be compromised with a 
philosophy that is vulnerable, and, it seems to many, “ ready to 
vanish away?” Is holiness subordinate to happiness? 

And are there not some things in our evangelism that slope 
perilously towards Spencer’s substitute for the moral force in 
human character? What of representing religion as privilege 
and not duty, drawing upon inclination and not conscience ? 
What of making man more prominent than God in our places 
of worship, giving natural desire predominance over spiritual 
conviction? What of depending on love of society, amuse- 
ments, etc., for church success? What of holding forth a gos- 
pel minus moral law, individualism in place of moral govern- 
ment? What of consulting tastes, prejudices, worldly fashions, 
rather than the law of the Lord ? 


GeorceE F. Macoun. 
Iowa College, August, 1888. 





THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN BERLIN. 


Tue work of the American Church in the capital of the 
German Empire is highly encouraging. The average attend- 
ance during the past year has been the best since the beginning 
of the union religious services, and the progress the most 
marked. On the 26th of June, 1887, the church was regularly 
organized, on the basis of the Scriptures and the Apostles’ Creed, 
with equal rights to all denominations and special privileges to 
none. Fifteen different denominations were represented at the 
organization, and the number at present is seventeen. Since 
the relative number of persons from different churches contin- 
ually varies, an organization on a denominational basis is out of 
the question, as all who examine the facts admit. For more 
than a quarter of a century the union of different churches and 
different nationalities has here proved a perfect suecess, and an 
organization that meets the real needs of the worshipers must 
be a spiritual home in which all sincere believers have equal 
rights. The affairs of the church are managed by a commit- 
tee chosen annually by the congregation. The pastor was in- 
stalled on the first of January, 1888. 

While we trust that the organization of the Church means 
permanence and greater efficiency, we also rejoice in the fact 
that the character and importance of the work have become 
better known than heretofore. Earnest Christians have care- 
fully studied the field, and have found it one of the most impor- 
tant and most promising they have yet seen; and many have 
declared that they have never known such opportunities for 
Christian usefulness as are here afforded. Great surprise has 
consequently been expressed that the home churches pay no at- 
tention to this field. For this neglect only one explanation is 
possible: the facts are not known. ‘To these facts attention is 
here directed, with the prayerful request that they be carefully 
and thoroughly studied, if possible on the field itself. 
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There are but few English-speaking residents whose attend- 
ance and support can be expected. The parish consists chicfly 
of sojourners. Some years ago Emerson expressed his joy at 
the tendency of American students to go to Berlin instead of 
Paris. The numerous and superior institutions of Berlin have 
made it one of the chief educational centres, and its attractions 
to those seeking the highest advantages for culture have of late 
years greatly increased. Numerous families come here to edu- 
cate their children, and various schools have been established 
for young ladies from America and Great Britain. Many pen- 
sions are crowded with Americans during the winter. One year 
ago there were 149 American students in the University; this 
winter there are 163, and quite a number from Great Britain. 
Still more numerous are the American and British students of 
music ; they are found in all the conservatories, as well as under 
private instruction. Students of art and of German also abound. 
Many of our students come here to take their post graduate 
course, among them such as have won prizes or scholarships at 
home. In the lecture-rooms, the laboratories, and the clinics, 
are found preachers, professors, authors, and doctors. The 
young men and women who have gained the greatest success at 
home continue their studies here, so as to fit themselves for 
positions of special influence in their native land. The unusual 
circumstances of the congregation, the numerous denominations 
represented, and the large proportion of students and profes- 
sional men from all parts of America and Great Britain in the 
most advanced departments of thought, make the church 
unique and its demands peculiar. Among the worshipers are 
also such as come on business, or in search of health and recre- 
ation. The number of tourists is constantly on the increase, 
and during the summer many thousands come from America. 

The young men and women coming as perfect strangers 
among foreigners, and finding the language, customs, and views 
of the people unknown to them, are apt to feel lost, bewildered, 
and forsaken. Lonely and homesick, they often find themselves 
thrown with persons who ridicule the Christian view of morality 
and religion, treat Sunday as a mere holiday, and laud their 
own license in thought and practice as the essence of true free- 
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dom and the crown of modern culture. To this must be added 
the indescribable temptations of a great Continental city. Only 
such as enter this maelstrom can form a conception of its de- 
structive power. The greatest possible temptations come to the 
young while deprived of the blessings of home, of the counsel 
and help of parents and friends, and of the religious support of 
their churches and Sunday-schools. 

The current practical godlessness and gross licentiousness are 
supplemented by direct attacks on religious faith. Men promi- 
nent in literature and science sneer at religion, treat Christian- 
ity as obsolete, and ignore or openly deny God and immortality. 
Materialism, fatalism, and pessimism meet the student in the 
laboratory, in the university, in literature, and in society. As 
a consequence, those most earnest in their search for truth 
may be called to pass through the agony of doubt. <A fearful 
crisis here awaits many a soul, and some learn after the saddest 
of all experiences that more may be lost than is gained, and 
that one may return to his native land poorer than he left it. 

What now are our home churches doing for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their sons and daughters thus situated, and preparing to 
become their future preachers and professors, and to exert the 
most powerful intellectual influence in the nation? Absolutely 
nothing. They come from the east and the west, the north and 
the south; they represent leading churches in all our great 
cities ; and yet while the duties of Christians to the heathen are 
carefully considered, who at home thinks of these thousands of 
members and children of Christian churches, and dreams of 
any responsibility for their spiritual welfare? And if what 
are termed “ Continental ” views are imported into our churches, 
let those who have done their duty to their children abroad 
complain, but let others observe a respectful silence or blame 
themselves. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that under the adverse cir- 
cumstances those who come abroad are necessarily doomed to 
spiritual deterioration. On the contrary many are led to reflect 
seriously on their state, to learn their weakness and their 
strength, and to appreciate more deeply than ever the precious- 
ness of their faith. Thus a sublime trust and increased strength 
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of character may be the result. Frequently the interest in 
religion is augmented, and this has made the work in the Amer- 
ican Church so encouraging and its results so blessed. It 
affords such a spiritual home as is not easily found abroad, and 
many have rejoiced that amid foreigners whose tongue is 
strange, they could worship God in their native language and 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. 

The means at our command are wholly inadequate to the 
urgent demands. We have no church edifice. The building, 
Junker Street, 5-6, which we rent from the German Methodists, 
will seat 270 persons, and is filled during the winter. It is at 
our disposal only once on Sunday. With a suitable building, 
properly located, and always at our disposal, the congregations 
might be doubled. In order to furnish a Christian home and 
religious exercises, the pastor has opened his house to students 
on Sunday evenings. Although the invitation was necessarily 
limited, the house has repeatedly been overcrowded, more than 
one hundred being present. If at other places room abounds 
while congregations are lacking, here we find persons eager to 
come to religious exercises, while there is no room for them. 

The worshipers are largely transient and cannot be expected 
to assume the burden of erecting a church building. Nor 
are they able to do this. Many students are obliged to live 
very economically. The Christian work here undertaken is 
truly evangelical in character, and deeply concerns all our Prot- 
estant churches; and if it is to be done efficiently, all these 
churches must take an interest in it. We cannot make denomi- 
national appeals; but the very strongest appeal is made by the 
facts themselves to those who love our common Christianity and 
are concerned for the welfare of souls. If the claimed desire 
for Christian unity is more than empty sentimentality, there is 
now a good opportunity to prove it genuine by the establish- 
ment of a church where this unity is already realized, and where 
it can prove to those who denounce our “ sects” that genuine 
Christian unity is possible among them. 

The regular services must be supported. We depend for this 
wholly on voluntary contributions, and earnestly request the 
regular attendants and visitors to make the collections as large 
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as possible, and to supplement them by subscriptions. Will not 
the parents of the young here, and friends of the cause, aid us? 
About $2,000 are required annually. In many churches the 
pews are rented and collections are taken besides. In our 
church the seats are free; but may we not expect the attend- 
ants to prove their appreciation of the services by generous 
contributions ? 

We need a church building, in order that the work which is 
growing so rapidly may be done successfully. We want nothing 
for empty show, but we must meet the pressing demands made 
upon us. The building should be well located, with a sugges- 
tion of the conveniences and associations of our home churches, 
and worthy of the denominations represented. In connection 
with the church edifice there should be parlors to meet the 
social needs of our peculiar parish, and rooms for Christian 
societies of young men and young women. 

We must look to those who attend the services, who have the 
cause at heart and appreciate our needs, to aid in making the 
proper appeal to friends and churches. Every worshiper is re- 
quested to act as an agent in this matter. We beseech those 


who were here formerly to prove their interest in the cause by 
promoting it financially. They will rejoice with us that in the 
last few years the work has grown as never before, and that 
still greater increase must be expected. 

Professor Christlieb, the distinguished theologian and 
preacher of the University of Bonn, writes as follows : — 


I have observed during many years that the number of American 
students in our larger German universities has been increasing so con- 
siderably, that now it not only equals the number of students coming 
from Great Britain but often surpasses it. But while the latter have 
their Anglican churches in almost every remarkable town, where are 
the places of worship for the Americans? Very often they will not 
join in the Anglican services, as these lately have become more and 
more of the High Church character, even on the continent. Now, 
shall the sons of the wealthiest nation on earth not be spiritually pro- 
vided for in foreign countries? Does it not matter to hundreds of 
American parents whether their sons in our universities, surrounded as 
they are by so many temptations, shall have the benefit of regular reli- 
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gious care, or not? And nowhere else is this care really more needed 
than in Berlin, a town which is so lamentably in arrears in the number 
of churches compared with the population, and where the number of 
American students is by far the largest in Germany. Therefore, I 
must heartily indorse the appeal of the Berlin Committee for building 
an American Church. 


The work must be viewed in a threefold aspect: its imme- 
diate influence on the congregation itself; its effect on religion 
here, as a representative of the vigorous Christianity of our 
free churches; and its reaction on the home churches. Our 
prayer is that the field may be carefully investigated. There 
ought to be some association of various denominations in 
America to look after the spiritual interests of their members 
abroad, and thus begin a work which the Church of England 
is prosecuting so successfully on the Continent. We are intent 
only on doing the work which pertains not to individuals merely 
but to all the churches, and we shall be glad to have trustees 
of the church in America, to hold in trust for the donors what- 
ever sums may be given. 

Mrs. President Cleveland has been one of our worshipers 
and understands the importance of this enterprise. She appre- 
ciates the fact that our aim is purely Christian in distinction 
from all that is narrowly sectarian, and her sympathy and help 
are a source of great encouragement. She has shown her inter- 
est in the cause by consenting to receive any money that may be 
given for the erection of a building for the American Church in 
Berlin. 


J. H. W. SruckENBERG. 
18 Buelow Street, Berlin. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


GOD IN HIS WORD. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 202Np Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 26, 1888, 


1. In the morning watch, the Scripture, 
Pillar tall of Cloud and Fire, 
Leads the ages. God looks through it ; 
All the stars with Him conspire. 


. Through the darkness shines the lightning ; 
God in clouds his foes dismays; 
Who shall face the shafts of white flame, 
That from mists and midnights blaze? 


. Living, sheathless swords of thunder, 
Sharper than the edge of steel, 
Soul and spirit cut asunder, 
Secret thoughts and hearts reveal. 


. Through one perfect Soul God gazeth, 
In that Soul His Soul abides; 
Noon in Christ mid-noon amazeth, 
Saveth who in Him confides. 


. Seen afar a star He shineth; 
But as ages to Him run, 
Light, with life and bliss, enlargeth ; 
Christ of highest Heaven is Sun. 


6. Light and lightning, Lord and Saviour, 
God in Christ for guilt atones: 
Face of God, fill earth with harvests ; 
Sow with sunbeams all its zones. 
JosePH CooK. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON oF 1888. 
PRELUDE VIII. 


JESUIT OPPOSITION TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Coox’s 202d Boston Monday Lecture drew out the usual great audience. 
The Boston Hymn, entitled ‘‘ God in His Word,’’ was sung with impressive effect, 
and was intended to indicate the central faith and sentiment defended in the course 
of lectures on Inspiration. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided; the Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester offered prayer; the Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb presented the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee of the Lectureship (see p. 232). The Prelude 
on Jesuit Opposition to American Schools was received with emphatic expressions of 
approbation by the audience. Dr. Dorchester followed the lecture by an eloquent 
address, illustrated by diagrams, on the Growth of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States. 


THE WHITE POPE AND THE BLACK POPE. 


The people of Rome are accustomed to speak of the head of 


the Jesuit order as the Black Pope, and of the head of the Latin 
Church as the White Pope. When these two popes agree, they 
are irresistible in the Catholic world. When they disagree, the 
Black Pope usually conquers his rival. Clement XIV., in 1773, 
urged on by vehement complaints from France, Spain, Portugal, 
and other Catholic kingdoms, abolished the order of Jesuits. 
They were restored in 1814 by Pius VII. With slight tem- 
porary opposition from Pius [X., their power mounted by swift 
degrees until it was crowned by the victory of Ultramontanism 
in the famous Vatican Decrees of 1870. Nearly all the sees of 
Latin Christendom are now filled by bishops entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Jesuits. Never in all their history have the Jesuits 
had as much indirect influence in Protestant countries as at the 
present hour. Bismarck himself, who a few years ago boasted 
that he should never go to Canossa, has of late been obliged to 
make humiliating terms with Ultramontanism. Mr. Gladstone 
affirms deliberately that the Vatican Decrees vitiate the civil 
allegiance of Catholics. 
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“The Rome of the Middle Ages,” he says, “ claimed universal mon- 
archy. The modern Church of Rome has abandoned nothing, retracted 
nothing. . . . Rome requires a convert who now joins her to forfeit 
his moral and mental freedom, and to place his loyalty and civil duty 
at the merey of another. . . . Absolute obedience, it is boldly de- 
clared, is due to the Pope, at the peril of salvation, not alone in faith, 
in morals, but in all things which concern the discipline and govern- 
ment of the church. Thus are swept into the papal net whole multi- 
tudes of facts, whole systems of government, prevailing, though in 
different degrees, in every country of the world. Even in the United 
States, where the severance between church and state is supposed to 
be complete, a long catalogue might be drawn of subjects belonging to 
the domain and competency of the state, but also undeniably affecting 
the government of the church ; such as, by way of example, marriage, 
burial, education, prison discipline, blasphemy, poor-relief, incorpora- 
tion, mortmain, religious endowments, vows of celibacy, and obedience. 
In Europe the circle is far wider, the points of contact and of inter- 
lacing almost innumerable. But, on all matters respecting which any 
pope may think proper to declare that they concern either faith or 
morals, or the government or discipline of the church, he claims, with 
the approval of a council undoubtedly Ecumenical in the Roman sense, 
the absolute obedience, at the peril of salvation, of every member of 
his communion.” (Pamphlet by Mr. Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees, 
pp. 11, 24, 42.) 


The Jesuit order is now very justly described by as cool an 
authority as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” as a naked sword, 
of which the hilt is at Rome and its point everywhere. 


RAPID EXTENSION OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


In resisting Jesuit attacks on the American public school 
system, if I may summarize in a word my position, I desire to 
take exactly the ground occupied by the Evangelical Alliance 
of the United States at its recent memorable convention in 
Washington. Bishop Cleveland Coxe read a paper there in 
which he recognized any merits that exist in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; but he took an unflinching attitude of opposition 
to Jesuitical interference with our common schools. I do not 
speak as an echo of the Evangelical Alliance, and yet I am very 


proud and glad to second its admirable and indispensable work 
VOL. I. — NO. 9. 15 
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of opposition to sectarian division of the school funds. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Why ought private schools to be brought under a system of 
state inspection ? 

1. It was decreed by the Baltimore Plenary Council of the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1884, in obedience to papal direc- 
tions and well-known Catholic principles, that parochial schools 
shall be established everywhere among Roman Catholics — that 
is, by about one sixth of our population. 

2. This papal order is in process of rapid execution. Accord- 
ing to Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for 1888, there are now in 
the United States 2,606 private parochial schovis, containing 
511,063 pupils under exclusively Roman Catholic instruction. 

Boston at the present time, according to Sadlier’s official 
count, has forty-two parochial schools, and 22,250 pupils in 
them under exclusively Roman Catholic instruction. Cincinnati 
has eighty parochial schools with more than 21,000 children in 
them. New Orleans has forty parochial schools with 11,000 
children in them. St. Louis has ninety-five parochial schools 
with upwards of 20,000 pupils in them; Philadelphia, sixty- 
eight parochial schools, with 25,000 children in them; New 
York, thirty-seven parochial schools with more than 40,000 chil- 
dren in them. Here is a growth of about five years only. This 
is the result of a bold declaration made by the National Roman 
Catholic Assembly, the Plenary Council, as it is officially called, 
that wherever Roman Catholic parishes are out of debt, and 
are able to maintain separate schools, they must establish them. 
There were very few parochial schools of any size in our coun- 
try ten years ago. From the Pope and his Council in Rome 
through the Jesuit order outward, this movement has spread, 
officered in Rome. The Jesuit order supports the movement, 
and, as one of its emissaries said on this continent not very 
many years ago, the whole change has been effected as easily as 
the pulling of a trigger when you fire a gun. 

It is important to notice who are the teachers in these schools. 
I have before me a list of the names of all the parochial schools 
in New York, and I find the Jesuit brothers and nuns of vari- 
ous orders mentioned as the teachers. I turn to a page con- 
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cerning Boston, and read that you have one large school in 
East Boston with 444 pupils taught by Sisters of Notre Dame. 
You have the Gate of Hez.ven parochial school in South Bos- 
ton, with 542 pupils, taught by eleven Sisters of St. Joseph. 
You have the Holy Trinity parochial school, German, for 
boys, two Sisters and one lay teacher, for girls, four Sisters of 
Notre Dame, with 428 pupils, 210 boys and 218 girls. You 
have in the parochial school of the Most Holy Redeemer, East 
Boston, ten Sisters of Notre Dame; boys, 410; girls, 510. 
Many towns in the neighborhood of Boston are mentioned here 
with their parochial schools and officers, and the summary of the 
entire arch-diocese of Boston is forty-two parochial schools and 
22,250 pupils. The Catholic population of this diocese is sup- 
posed to be 450,000. 

Certain illy informed people who formed their opinions on 
Romanism and Jesuitism twenty-five years ago, think that the 
topic of parochial schools is of little importance. But our 
country has changed in twenty-five years. Here is New Orleans 
so largely Roman Catholic that the number of parochial schools 
is not given at all, but the statement in the Catholic Directory 


is simply that there is a parochial school in every parish. 


CIVIL RIGHTS INVADED BY JESUITS. 


8. Roman Catholic parents are forbidden, under the heaviest 
ecclesiastical penalties, to send their children to the American 
public schools when a Roman Catholic parochial school is ac- 
cessible. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts ought to take emphatic 
positions on the topic of parochial schools, for the civil rights 
of Roman Catholics have been invaded in this State by Jesuit 
ecclesiastics. [Applause.] You say I am bringing sectarian 
discussion into this house and before the community at large. 
I am not responsible for raising these questions. They are in 
the air; they are forced upon us by the Baltimore Plenary 
Council. Not many years ago a livery stable keeper in Holyoke 
sent his children to the public schools contrary to the advice of 
his priest. That ecclesiastic told his congregation to boycott 
that livery stable, and the man’s business was nearly ruined. 
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One of your noble judges decreed that damages could be col- 
lected of that priest for such an interference with the business 
of one of his parishioners. It is a fact of history that in sight 
of Bunker Hill, in Cambridge, within sound of the guns that 
are heard on patriotic gala days from the old battlefield yonder, 
a foreign ecclesiastic whipped an American boy so that for two 
weeks he could not lie down on his back, the only fault of the 
lad being that he went, under direction of his parents, to a public 
school when the priest had advised him to go to an ecclesiastical 
parochial establishment. That was the famous case of Father 
Scully on which I had an opportunity to comment some years 
ago. At that time I ventured to go so far as to say that if 
Archbishop Williams would speak out, and would be entirely 
candid, he would say, what at that time had not been said but 
what a little later the Plenary Council did say, that from sea 
to sea the ecclesiastics are now urging parents in the Roman 
Catholic Church, under penalty of ecclesiastical censure, to put 
their children into parochial schools. I ventured to say that 
that was the trend of events in 1880, and in 1884 came this 
deliverance of the Baltimore Council. 

4, The Roman Catholic parochial schools are avowedly estab- 
lished to destroy the American common school system, and to 
secure a sectarian division of the public school fund. 

5. The American Republic has now, according to the report 
of the National Bureau of Education, 471 cities each of over 
5,000 inhabitants, and containing in all about one fifth of our 
population and one fifth of the children of school age. The 
mass of the Roman Catholic private parochial schools is con- 
centrated in these cities. 

6. The Roman Catholic political power is chiefly centred in 
the same cities. 

7. This power is so great that it has already been illegally 
used in the largest cities to effect large misappropriation of 
public funds for sectarian purposes. 

So well established are these facts that I cannot pause to 
bring coals to Newcastle. I am a citizen of the State of New 
York when I am at Lake George, but as a traveler I see some- 
what of the larger cities occasionally, and everywhere I come 
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upon unconfessed anxiety as to the influence of Roman Catholic 
machinations against the public school system. There are very 
deep wells of anxiety in Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco, 
as well as in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

The “ Freeman’s Journal” says: “ Let the publie school sys- 
tem go to where it came from — the devil.” 

Monsignor Capel, an eminent emissary of Romanism, incites 
a Catholic outbreak by this treasonable language : — 

The time is not far away when the Roman Catholics of the Re- 
public of the United States, at the order of the Pope, will refuse to 
pay the school tax, and will send bullets through the breasts of govern- 
ment agents rather than pay it. 

The Catholic Bishop Gilmour writes: “ Nationalities must 
be subordinate to religion. We are Catholics first and citizens 
next.” (‘The Forum,” July, 1888, p. 561.) 

8. The Roman Catholic Church demands a division of the 
school funds everywhere, but especially in the large cities. 

9. It announces its purpose to use its political power to secure 
state support of Roman Catholic schools. 

Ve read so little on this subject that many of us do not know 
how timid the pot-house politician is in presence of a threat 
from the Pope. There is a quiver of anxiety running through 
the whole mass of our managing politicians whenever they are 
told that the Roman Catholic vote is likely to be cast against 
them. Archbishop Hughes taught Roman Catholics in this 
country the extent of their political power, and he taught politi- 
cians the same. He used the full extent of his power in sup- 
port of positions which he considered sacred, but I have a right 
to outspoken expression as well as Archbishop Hughes, and I 
venture to deprecate the extent to which the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics have massed the Roman Catholic vote in support 
of misappropriations of public funds for Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions. [Applause.] It is hardly too much to say that in 
certain penal institutions there is a state church on Manhattan 
Island, and that it is the Roman Catholic. 


JESUITS AS POLITICAL ALIENS. 


10. The Roman Catholic schools are largely officered and 
controlled by the Jesuit order. 
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11. The Jesuit order is an ecclesiastical and political machine 
of which the driving wheel is at Rome. 

What is this Jesuit organization? It is essentially military 
in its ecclesiastical constitution. There have been great devout 
Jesuit missionaries, who carried civilization far toward the set- 
ting sun on this continent. But, making exceptions as far as 
history requires in this direction, it yet remains true that the 
Jesuit order has been hounded out of every Catholic country in 
Europe, except Belgium, because of its interference with educa- 
tion and politics. [Applause.] I have no sterner opinions of 
the Jesuit order than many of the Catholic rulers of Europe have 
had. I have no sterner opinions of it than Clement XIV. had 
when he charged it, in spite of its vows of poverty, with insatia- 
ble greed for wealth and political power. 

The rule of the Jesuit order is that every rector or head of a 
Jesuit house must make once a week a report to his provincial 
superior. Once a month the provincial superior makes a report 
to the head of the Jesuit order at Rome, the general. Of what 
do these reports speak? Not only as to what Roman Catholics 
are doing, but as to any events or persons in which Roman 
Catholics are interested. A system of police is thus exercised, 
not only over the Jesuit order but over all that touches it. You 
are under Jesuit inspection, it may be, at this moment, in this 
hall. Very possibly Iam. And in the next reports that go to 
the provincials in this country this very service may be men- 
tioned. Possibly we may not be so honored, or dishonored 
[laughter], but there is a vigilant Jesuit eye kept on the whole 
circle of civilization. And, in order that the general may not 
be deceived, the heads of houses, or the rectors, report once in 
three months directly to the general, not through their provin- 
cial. There is thus a spider’s web cast over the world. 

The Jesuit order begins by scooping out the brains of its 
novitiates, so far forth as self-assertion is concerned. The be- 
ginning of Jesuitism is loyalty to the provincial and general. It 
is a system of military subordination for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The general at Rome holds in his hand the leashed thunderbolts 
of the entire order. But we have in our naturalization laws 
a provision that no one shall be accepted as a citizen of the 
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United States who owes allegiance to any foreign potentate. 
That law requires that the alien seeking to be naturalized must 
make oath two years beforehand of his bona fide intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, and to renounce forever 
all allegiance to any foreign potentate or power. 

Now, L assert that no Jesuit of high rank, and even no Jesuit 
of middle rank in this great military ecclesiastical organization, 
can take that oath in good faith. Every confirmed, unflinching 
Jesuit is an alien in the United States. [Applause.] Mr. Glad- 
stone has maintained this proposition with great learning and 
eloquence, and it would be in this presence a waste of time for 
me to support a position so generally admitted. 

12. Under exclusively Roman Catholic control, popular in- 
struction has never been extensive enough to fit a people for 
self-government. There is reason, from the example of several 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe, to believe that if the 
American common school system were destroyed, instruction in 
the parochial schools would sink to a level that would imperil 
American institutions. 

It is a Jesuit maxim that “ A few should be well educated ; 


the people should be led. Reading and writing are enough 


b 


for them.” In the Papal States, only five per cent. could read 
and write when Victor Emmanuel took possession of the pope’s 
temporal domain. I know we have some parochial schools in 
this country that are fairly well conducted. I know that many 
Jesuits have been men of high learning and culture, in spite of 
their running in narrow Italian grooves, and being generally 
of a medieval pattern in their type of training. I give credit 
to the Jesuit order for attention to education, but history 
shows they cannot be safely intrusted with the education of the 
masses of the people. [Applause.] I shall be told, probably, 
that Matthew Arnold has lately reported that some of the paro- 
chial schools of France are superior to the governmental schools. 
Yes, but what is France? A Roman Catholic country. It has 
been under Jesuitical influence for centuries. It has adopted 
a weak system of public education, and to rival it and trample 
it under foot, the Jesuits have established a number of rather 
brilliant parochial schools. The rivalry of the public schools 
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keeps up the standard of the parochial schools. Remove the 
public school, let the Jesuit be without competition, and he very 
soon ventures a vast expenditure for the education of a few 
leaders, as in the proposed new university at Washington, but 
permits only a very small expenditure for the education of the 
masses who are to be led, and kept so ignorant that they can be 
led easily. [Applause. ] 

The Black Pope is now more powerful than the White. I 
maintain that the Jesuitical order, which aims to keep American 
education for great masses of our countrymen on the Italian 
level, is an enemy to the working masses of this republic. [Pro- 
longed applause.] Let the education of our Roman Catholic 
citizens drop to the level which is the average in countries where 
Roman Catholics have exclusive control, and far greater num- 
bers of them will become mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water than would become such if they were sent to our public 
schools. [Applause.] This is an injury to the Roman Catholic 
masses. One of my objects this morning is to arouse, if possi- 
ble, liberal Roman Catholicism in this country to oppose Ulira- 
montanism and the Jesuit machine. 


JESUIT INSTRUCTION DANGEROUS TO MORALS, 


13. At its highest level, school instruction, when in the hands 
of Jesuits, is dangerous to American institutions, because the 
Jesuit order owes allegiance to a foreign pontiff, has notoriously 
mutilated many text-books of Roman Catholic schools, and been 
proved again and again to be responsible for misleading moral 
and religious instruction. 

A little detailed proof will show that I am using as soft lan- 
guage as the case permits. Here is a book which I was so for- 
tunate as to capture the other day by the services of my secretary 
at a Roman Catholic bookstore in this city. It is well it is in 
Latin, for there is much of it that could not be read to a mixed 
audience, and that ought not to be cireulated far and wide. 
It is the famous volume, entitled “ A Compendium of Moral 
Theology,” by Father Gury, of the Society of Jesuits. This 
is an edition published at Ratisbon, in 1874. When, some 
years ago, the Hon. John Jay, president at that time of the 
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Evangelical Alliance, published in the “ International Review ” 
the assertion that Jesuit teaching, at this hour, is open to the 
old objections made to it constantly by scholars for a hundred 
years down to fifty years ago, I hardly credited his assertions. 
For instance, the Hon. John Jay, quoting from the best English 
history of the Jesuits (Cartwright’s, published by Murray), 
went so far as to say that Father Gury, in his chapter on temp- 
tations, used this language: “ We are not held to positive 
resistance against any temptation whatsoever that is long pro- 
tracted; for such action would be too inconvenient and subject 
to innumerable scruples.” 

I thought it could not be that such a sentence could be veri- 
fied. But here I am so fortunate as to have the original Latin 
of that sentence, and it is correctly translated. And this book 
is issued with more than a page of ecclesiastical approbations. 
For the benefit of those present who read Latin, I will pro- 
nounce, in the old-fashioned style, the original on this point, 
so execrable that the language ought to be given to the public 
only in Latin: “ Nec item tenemur ad positivam resistentiam 
adversus quamlibet tentationem, que diu protrahatur; hoe 
enim nimis molestum et innumeris scrupulis obnoxium foret.” 
(Gury, “Compendium Theol. Moralis,” p. 12.) 

I did not credit, I confess, the Hon. John Jay himself, when 
he went on to say that, in this “Compendium of Moral The- 
ology,” — and this famous book is in use in Jesuit colleges 
throughout the world, — it is taught that he who has sworn to 
marry a young woman rich and healthy is not bound by his 
oath should she happen to become poor, or fall into bad health ; 
that servants, and all persons employed on salaries, who are of 
the opinion that their wages are inferior to the work done by 
them, may make use of clandestine compensation [laughter], 
which is defined as consisting in the recovery of what is due 
by invasion of another person’s property. Here are all the 
references, and if anybody wishes to come up here and verify 
these quotations, this book is at his service. I find here rules 
given for the confessional that are unreportable. 

It is taught in this Jesuit book that when a man is poor and 
hungry it is not a moral sin to steal bread. And this matches 
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well with the statements we hear from Europe, that in countries 
under exclusively Roman Catholic control socialistic ideas with 
regard to such thefts spring up very easily. I was told the 
other day, by a man who had a good deal of acquaintance with 
the police, that Roman Catholic priests often teach men in the 
confessional that if they are poor and hungry it is no crime to 
take a loaf of bread. Now, Heaven knows I pity the poor 
when they are hungry, and would God I could feed them all. 
But they are not on the way to honorable livelihood when they 
take advice like that from the confessional. [Applause.] In 
short, I solemnly believe that if a man will investigate this sub- 
ject he will find there is good reason for asserting to-day, what 
my written proposition maintains, that Jesuit instruction, un- 
checked, easily becomes misleading in its moral and religious, 
as well as in its political, aspects. 

When a sixth of our population, soon to be a fifth, and that 
expects to be a majority at the opening of the next century, is 
founding parochial schools with such incredible rapidity, and put- 
ting them under Jesuit control ; when these principles, inculcated 
by a regiment of the Black Pope, are thrust down the throats of 
American citizens, it is quite time for us to arouse ourselves, 
and, in spite of the apathy of the secular press on this subject, 
— an apathy arising from very evident reasons,— in spite of 
the fear that politicians may have to discuss it, it is our duty to 
look into it, and see that our common school system shall not be 
attacked with impunity by those who are subservient to a for- 
eign pontiff, and teach things morally misleading. [Loud ap- 
plause. ] 


STATE INSPECTION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


14. A state inspection of private schools, therefore, should 
extend to the qualification of teachers, as well as to the results 
of their instruction, and should be designed to keep all private 
schools up to the level of the public schools. 

You will not understand me to deny the right of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens to open private schools. I am by no 
means opposing Roman Catholics as going beyond their private 
rights when they establish institutions under exclusively Roman 
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Catholic control. I regret that they feel impelled to take this 
course. I wish we could have here, what is the rule in Ger- 
many, the Lord’s prayer used in our common schools and 
hymns sung; no denominational teaching, but that large, toler- 
ant Christianity which Daniel Webster called a part of the 
common law of the land. I would have no school-teacher in- 
culeate the special tenets of this or that evangelical Protestant 
denomination, nor would I have the difference between Catho- 
lies and Protestants ever brought forward. But the children 
should unite in simple devotional exercises. They should be 
allowed to read the Roman Catholic version of the Bible, if 
they chose, or if their parents prefer, and the Protestant chil- 
dren should have an equal privilege; or, school committees 
might select, as they have done in Ontario, certain passages, and 
have them approved for general use in the schools. I am 
wholly against the total exclusion of the Bible from the schools. 
[Applause.] At the same time, I am wholly against a denomi- 
national use of the Bible in the schools. [Applause.] I would, 
as I have said before, allow parents to request that their children 
may be excused from any religious exercises. This is all the 
liberty which, on American principles, our Roman Catholic 
citizens, or our Jewish, or our infidel, or atheistic fellow-citizens, 
have a right to claim. With that conscience clause in the laws, 
I do not see why we might not introduce as much religious in- 
struction of the simple, undenominational kind, as will be 
necessary to maintain the moral sanity of our system of educa- 
tion, and to prevent the cry of the Catholics that the schools 
are godless. One of the schemes of astute Roman Catholic 
school committee men, under Jesuitical leadership, has been to 
get the Bible excluded from our public schools, and thus to be 
able to raise the ery that they are without the Bible and godless. 
[Applause.] I am for a certain amount of deference to all 
those who respect religious instruction, strictly so-called, stop- 
ping this side of denominationalism ; but I would say, with sev- 
eral of the greatest educational experts who have lately spoken 
on the subject, and in the spirit of the deliverances of many of 
the great evangelical bodies, that there is to be a distinction 
made between religion and denominationalism of any kind, and 
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that Christianity taught in its broad outlines is not denomina- 
tionalism. [Applause. ] 

I would insist, therefore, on this conclusion : — 

15. If experience shows that such a measure is a political 
necessity, a system of state inspection should refuse to license 
Jesuit teachers for American children. [ Applause. ] 

16. At all costs, illiteracy must be prevented, dangerous for- 
eign opposition to our school system thwarted, and the public 
school fund saved from sectarian division. 

The Gallican Church, under the lead of liberal Catholics, 
would not permit the Pope to interfere with the system of 
French instruction in the common schools. The Gallican 
Church has repeatedly taken an independent attitude, and 
through the use of the legislative power in France has for- 
bidden even the publication, in the French republic, of a papal 
document interfering with either politics or religion. It is high 
time that Roman Catholics in this country should assert for 
themselves as much liberty as the Pope has been obliged to 
concede to Roman Catholics in France, and in several other 
Catholic countries of the Old World. [Applause.] It is, in 
short, high time, for the benefit of the republic at large, and of 
the Roman Catholic population, that you should secure at least 
the undivided supremacy of the White Pope over the Black 
Pope. [Applause. ] 
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LECTURE VIII. 


SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH THE VOICE OF GOD. 


Ir is said of Rameses I., king of Egypt, that he wrote over 
his library this title : “ The Dispensary of the Soul.” The Holy 
Scripture has *ertainly acquired unmatched eminence in his- 
tory as a dispensary for the souls of men. Its effectiveness has 
been tested age after age by experience. Who mixed its medi- 
cines? This is a question of importance, but of far inferior 
importance to the inquiry whether men have been healed by the 
use of these remedies. 

My subject is Self-Evident Truth the Voice of God, or the 
testimony of the scientific consciousness and of the church of 
all ages to the religious truths of the Scriptures. 

My propositions are : — 

1. That healing for the soul consists in its deliverance from 
the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

2. That the Bible is the only guide that shows how this 
double deliverance may be attained without violence to self- 
evident truth. 

3. That the truths of the Bible, and these only, whenever 
conscientiously used as a dispensary for the soul, have actually 

healed men. 
| 4. That this combination of indisputable facts is a proof of 
the Divine origin, that is, of the inspiration of the redemptive 
and healing truths of the Bible. 

A distinction is to be made between the truths of the Bible 
and the Bible itself. The former very evidently existed before 
the latter. The truths of the Bible are a part of the Divine 
order existing from eternity; the Bible, as an apocalypse of 
these truths, is of yesterday. Religion does not come from the 
Bible, but the Bible from religion. 

The testimony of the church to the truths of the Bible be- 
gins, — shall we say with Moses? But only the initial frag- 
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ments of the written Scripture existed in his day; and yet all 
its truths were extant in the universe. If you go back to this 
supreme prophet of the ancient dispensation, you ought to say 
with Keshub Chunder Sen, that Christ speaks in Moses, and 
Moses in Christ. The reformer of Calcutta taught that one 
gospel is to be found in the writings of Moses and in those of 
the New Testament. But must you not go farther back to 
Abraham, who was the friend of God? What is the church ? 
The society of the friends of God. Must you not go farther 
back to the morning of the creation, and to the ordainment of 
those laws which constitute a kingdom of God? It has been my 
joy to maintain, as Hermann Lotze does, that the sum of the self- 
evident truths of the universe is simply the method of the action 
of God. They are his omnipresent activity. Every self-evident 
truth is unchangeable, eternal, omnipresent. Self-evident truth 
has a Divine kingdom. Wherever we find self-evident truth in 
the universe we touch God. There is a sense in which it is He. 
It has a kingdom, and there is no doubt that the government is 
on its shoulder. But if it is He, God has a kingdom, and the 
government is on his shoulder. So, in seeking the origin of 
the church, we must go back to the absolutely indisputable cir- 
cumstance that there is a Divine kingdom, omnipresent, eternal, 
immutable, irresistible, holy. 

Now, the Bible is the book, as I understand it, which reveals 
the laws of that kingdom, the penalties of disloyalty to it, the 
methods of returning when rebels have come to a better mind, 
and, in short, the way of salvation under a kingdom that 
will not treat its own laws with disrespect. The Bible is an 
apocalypse of the Divine spiritual order. It is useless to 
preach a soft religion. It is useless for us to shut our eyes 
to the scientific reality of God’s government. The Bible main- 
tains from beginning to end that the way of salvation consists 
in deliverance from the love of sin and the guilt of it. From 
commencement to close of this series of sixty-six books, the 
way of salvation is declared to be through the new birth and 
the atonement. From the opening pages of this record to the 
closing, the fact is recognized that a man is not delivered from 
the guilt of sin when he is delivered from the love of it, and that 
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he must be delivered from both the love of it and the guilt of 
it before, in the nature of things, he can be at peace with the 
Divine kingdom. Under heaven and among men this book pre- 
sents the only scientifically defensible position in connection with 
the answer to the question what must we do to be saved, that is, 
what must we do to be delivered from the love of sin and the 
guilt of it? This singular circumstance comes back to me with 
more and more force as my studies advance, the adaptation of 
the Scriptural key to the lock of the human soul, and to the 
lock of the universe, and to the lock of the self-evident truths, 
and to the infinities and the eternities which those truths govern. 
The key matches all locks; no other matches them. So much 
is demonstrable. 

And when you remember that this key was wrought out to its 
present shape by many hammers on many anvils, through many 
ages; when you remember how rude were the blows struck on 
many occasions, but how, nevertheless, the key grew to a definite 
shape, and how at last it was finished so as to turn without for- 
cing in the wards of the conscience and of the universe, I think 
you must admit that it is at least mysterious that so many blows 
should have produced so perfect an instrument. [Applause.] 


ONLY THE FRIENDS OF GOD AT PEACE WITH GOD. 


There is, then, a kingdom of God, and admission to it de- 
pends on self-surrender to God, or self-surrender to the self- 
evident ethical truths. I maintain that codperation with God is 
a duty inculeated by the most exact ethical science. Codpera- 
tion with the immutable truths of the universe, which are only 
God’s method of action, is demonstrably necessary to our peace 
in the universe. But this is the Biblical doctrine also, and so 
there is a sense in which self-surrender to the self-evident is self- 
surrender to God. In the cans and cannots of the Bible I find 
beyond all question an echo of the self-evident truths, and so 
the voice of God. Inspired or not inspired, a revelation or not 
a revelation, there is in the Bible immense scientific profound- 
ness, immense adaptation to human wants, immense, and as I 
think, without the theory of inspiration, utterly inexplicable 
fitness to the largest needs of the human soul. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. ] 
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Man cannot be at peace with God unless he becomes a friend 
of God. He cannot, in the very nature of things, be at peace 
with Him unless delivered from both the love of sin and the 
guilt of it. He cannot serve two masters. These are all truths 
at once of science and of Scripture. 

I begin the witness of the church to inspiration, therefore, at 
the day of the birth of these immeasurably profound cans and 
cannots. You may say the cans and cannots of the Bible are 
the corner-stones of the church of God. They are the corner- 
stones of the doctrine of the new birth and of the atonement, 
and these doctrines are the foundations of the church. Whether 
you begin the church, therefore, with angels or with men, you 
must remember there was a God before there was a revelation, 
and that in some sense there was a church before there was a 
Bible, for this Bible is the outcome of the activity of God upon 
his friends. There was a New Testament church before there 
was a New Testament in the written form. And so there was 
in Abraham’s family the germ of a church before there was an 
Old Testament. The witness of the church to inspiration 
begins whenever and wherever man attains to self-surrender to 
God, and finds God entering his soul in a method otherwise 
never experienced. From the dawn of human experience to the 
present hour it has always been true that whoever yields to 
light obtains more light. It has always been true that he who 
surrenders to God obtains a sense of sonship in the Divine 
kingdom. It has always been true among those who are the 
friends of God that a sense of acceptance with God follows co- 
operation with Him. This is not the full doctrine of the atone- 
ment, it is not the full doctrine of the new birth; but so is the 
universe made, so is man made, that total, affectionate, irreversi- 
ble self-surrender to God brings a sense of peace and of pardon. 
And although that sense is so vague that it is incapable of 
giving rest to the soul in all cases, still it is a whisper of peace, 
it is an indication of the fundamental structure of the Divine 
kingdom. 


The true church, therefore, begins wherever the reconciling 
witness of the Spirit was first received by any rebel returning 
to loyalty under the Divine wooing. It is God who brings us 
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back, it is truth that wins us, it is our Father who meets us 
while we are afar off. But whenever and wherever the first 
prodigal turned his face towards his Father’s house and was 
met with a kiss, there began the church; and from that day to 
this, in all ages and among all peoples, the structure of human 
nature and its action under spiritual laws have been a witness 
to inspirstion, that is, to the truth of the doctrine concerning 
the necessity of deliverance from the love of sin and the guilt 
of it, the truth of the doctrine of the new birth, the truth of 
the doctrine of an atonement. Very vague was the notion that 
the Old Testament saints had of a Saviour; not so vague the 
notion they had of a Lord. But we are often in not a little 
danger of forgetting that God is Lord as well as Saviour. It is 
said in the New Testament that no man without the aid of the 
Holy Spirit can call Jesus Lord. No man except by the Holy 
Ghost can say from his heart Victory to God. But whoever 
does say this from the heart will experience an access of God 
to the soul and be endued with new wisdom from on high. 


ILLUMINATION A WITNESS TO INSPIRATION. 


It is safe to assert, therefore, that the church, defined now as 
the community of self-surrendered souls, has an inferior amount 
of inspiration, better, perhaps, called illumination, and that this 
always begins at the instant of self-surrender. The New Tes- 
tament test is self-surrender. That is the proof of possession of 
the Holy Spirit. No man can say Jesus is Lord, no man can 
from the heart choose God as king, except by the Holy Ghost. 
We have a scientific right to affirm that when we thus sur- 
render we receive a certain illumination unknown before and 
unobtainable in any other way. The Holy Ghost touches us 
always, but in a new way after we yield to it. The mystics 
have experiences that science ought to study in detail. There 
is a mood of mind universally approved at sight. There is a 
posture of soul that gives a man a good repute in every age 
and in every circle. “See how these Christians love each 
other,” was said at ancient Antioch, the most corrupt munici- 
pality of its quarter of the world. Christians had good report of 
their neighbors. When a man yields to God he is like glass cut 
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to the shape of a prism. What before passed through as white 
light is dissolved into the spectrum. The instant we assume an 
attitude of loyalty, we become clothed in a new garment of 
spiritual glory. The white light is really what it was before, 
but we have dissolved it by appropriating it. 

The orators tell us, Cicero has said, that in every passage of 
majestic eloquence there is aliquid immensum infinitumque, 
something immense and infinite. In the loftiest moods of the 
poet or of the orator, we feel carried away by a force outside 
ourselves, and yet no one would claim that such a mood guaran- 
tees infallibility. Nevertheless this mood does help us to 
appreciate a loftier mood that may guarantee infallibility. 

What I wish to insist upon is that the church, by the gift of 
spiritual illumination, is the best judge on earth of the doctrine 
of the higher illumination, that is, of Biblical inspiration strictly 
so called. Wisdom is justified of her children. The supernat- 
urally self-surrendered souls of the world are those who are to 
be heard first when we raise the question whether the Bible is 
an inspired book. 

The Bible heals us; the Bible matches our wants as unregen- 
erate individualities ; it matches our higher instincts as regen- 
erate. And this witness of the Spirit in us after we have passed 
the line between the condition of those who are not loyal and 
that of those who are, is one of the supreme proofs of the real- 
ity of inspiration. It was this witness, conjoined with historical 
evidence, that determined the canon of the Scripture. Out of a 
multitude of books these books have been chosen by the select- 
ive instincts of regenerate souls. I know the church is not all 
made up of the pure. I know that the Christian consciousness, 
so-called, justifies one thing in one age and another thing in an- 
other. But there is a scientific consciousness made up of the 
cans and cannots, or the self-evident truths. There is a regen- 
erate consciousness, which our fathers of the reformation era 
used to call the witness of the Spirit. 

The harmony of both the scientific and the regenerate con- 
sciousness with the redemptive truths of Scripture is one of the 
supreme proofs of the Divine illumination of the former and of 
the Divine inspiration of the latter. 
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CHRIST AS AN EXAMPLE OF INSPIRATION. 

Ethical science should not forget for an instant that there has 
been in human history one soul and but one who obeyed from 
the first all the laws of the kingdom of God. There has been 
one perfect soul and but one known to our race. As the only 
perfect soul, as the only spirit entirely harmonized with God, 
Christ is the supr.me witness to the fact of inspiration and 
himself the supreme example of it. 

The testimony of Christ to the fact of the inspiration of the 
Old Testament Scriptures is to me an argument beyond all 
appeal. His promise of inspiration to the writers of the New 
Testament is a similar argument. But age after age the regener- 
ate consciousness, a phrase less liable to abuse than that of Chris- 
tian consciousness, has been able to assimilate all Divine truth, 
sacred and secular. Christianity, and it alone, among all the 
religions of the globe, takes into its bosom whatever is true and 
lovely and of good report. And this is another portion of the 
testimony of the church in all ages to the reality of inspiration. 

The Bible, and it only, as a dispensary for the soul has healed 
those who have used it. It has done so for ages. We know 
beyond question that its medicines are effective. But it is a 
yet more astounding fact that no other medicines are effective. 
On earth and among men this is the only tree whose leaves, as 
tested by experience, are found to be capable of healing the 
nations. We cannot add a book to the canon. There is no 
book on earth that we should vote for to be made a part of the 
Bible: and there is, I think, no book in the Bible that we could 
lose without feeling a spiritual wound very deep and likely to 
grow more mischievous as time should advance. The Bible is 
not all of equal importance, but it is all permeated by one spirit. 
The doctrinal unity of it, the historical unity of it, are realities 
absolutely inexplicable except by the fact that one fan has win- 
nowed this grain from the beginning. The assimilation of food 
is proof of its quality ; and for centuries the Bible, and it only 
of ail the sacred books of the world, when eaten has made good 
blood. [Applause. ] 








THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP COMMITTEE, MARCH 
26, 1888. 

THE committee in charge of the Boston Monday Lectureship make the 
following report : — 

I. The Lectureship is now in its thirteenth year. Mr. Cook has deliv- 
ered in Boston two hundred and two lectures on the most difficult and im- 
portant religious and philosophical themes. As nearly all these lectures 
have been accompanied by preludes on the most vital issues of reform, he 
has discussed not far from twice that number of subjects. 

II. The committee have been gratified at the undiminished attendance on 
the lectures, from two to three thousand people having gathered at noon 
on Mondays, week after week, during the present course, to listen to these 
discussions. 

III. The subjects discussed in the lectures of this year have related to 
various aspects of the great theme: Gop IN THE Brsir. The positions 
taken have commanded the earnest approval of the evangelical friends of 
the Lectureship. A continuous course of thought, occupying over three 
hours, and intended to be read as one discourse, has outlined a defense of 
the doctrine of Inspiration, under the following heads : — 

. Did Christ teach by Inspiration ? 

. Inspiration as attested by Paul’s Undisputed Epistles. 
. The Supernatural in Christianity and Christ. 

. Christ’s Estimate of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
5. Fulfilled Predictions as a Proof of Inspiration. 

6. Man and Scripture as Lock and Key. 

7. Supernatural Law in the Natural World. 

8. Self-evident Truth, the Voice of God. 

IV. The Preludes of the lectures this year have touched, as usual, on the 
most urgent issues of Leading Reforms : — 

. Assassination as a Weapon of the Saloon. 

. Utah at the Doors of Congress. 

. Asa Gray and Charles Darwin in Contrast. 

. Free Speech on Public Grounds. 

. American Electoral Reform. 

. High License as a Hindrance to Prohibition. 
- Roman Catholic Parochial Schools. 

. Jesuit Opposition to American Schools. 

These addresses have, as heretofore, been wholly independent of sect or 
party and as useful as they were timely. 
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V. The new feature of original hymns, introduced last year, has been con- 
tinued this year with impressive effect. One of the hymns used last year — 
“God’s Time Now ” — has already been incorporated into one of the collec- 
tions of hymns most widely used in the aggressive religious activities of the 
churches. 

VI. The publication of the Boston Monday lectures in a separate form, in 
a series of pamphlets, made the Lectureship last year wholly independent of 
the press, and gave it an accredited organ of its own, of which the lecturer 
had exclusive control. This serial has been succeeded by the new magazine 
Our Day, a Monthly Record and Review of Current Reform, of which the 
Monday lecturer is editor, with the assistance of eminent specialists in re- 
form at home and abroad. This periodical has met with most cordial favor 
from both the religious and the secular journals, and has already proved a 
success, with large promise for the future. 

VIL. The following gentlemen have given written permission for the use 
of their names on the honorary committee of the Boston Monday Lecture- 
ship : Rev. James McCosu, D. D., LL. D., President of Princeton College ; 
Rey. R. S. Storrs, D. D., LL. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Witram M. 
Tay or, D. D., LL. D., New York city ; Prof. Epwarps A. Park, D. D., 
LL. D., Andover, Mass. ; Prof. J. P. Gutirver, D. D., Andover, Mass. ; 
Bishop F. D. Huntinetoy, D. D., LL. D., Syracuse, N. Y.; Prof. S. I. 
Curtiss, D. D., Chicago Theological Seminary ; Ex-President GrorcGr F. 
Macouyn, D. D., LL. D., Iowa College; Bishop Bensamin N. Pappock, 
D. D., LL. D., Boston; Hon. A. H. Rice, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Hon. WiLutAM CLAFLIN, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts ; Prof. BorpEN P. 
Bowne, Boston University ; SAmuEL Jounson, Esq., Boston ; Rev. Prof. 
L. T. Townsenp, D. D., Boston University ; Rev. OT1s Grsson, San Fran- 
cisco; Hon. Joun Eaton, Ph. D., LL. D., Marietta College, Ohio. 

VIII. The codperation of specialists in reform, by letters to the Lecture- 
ship, and by addresses on its platform, has been especially full and valuable 
this year. A symposium of letters on Inspiration has been contributed for 
publication. The wide travel and acquaintanceship of the lecturer enable 
him to draw fresh information from correspondents in many parts of the 
world. 

IX. The Letters, Preludes, and Symposium published last year have been 
widely noticed abroad as well as at home, and have just been issued in the 
United States in a volume entitled “Current Religious Perils.” A recent 
British magazine speaking of the Monday lecturer says: “ On this side of the 
Atlantic we know of no author, either British or American, who is just now 
so widely read.” In thirteen different styles of publication the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures have been reproduced in London in scores of editions and have 
circulated very widely in India, Japan, Australia, and all English-speaking 
countries. 

X. Profoundly grateful to Providence for the remarkable opportunities 
of usefulness opened for so many years to the Boston Monday Lectureship, 
the committee in charge of it recommend, — 
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(1.) That Mr. Cook be requested to continue his lectures next season, on 
the same general plan as heretofore. (Long-continued applause.) 

(2.) That the Boston Monday Lecture Association be enlarged in member- 
ship, but that a portion of the seats at the lectures be kept open, free to the 
general public. 

(3.) That the thanks of the association are due to Mr. J. P. Bacon, the 
accomplished stenographer, who has reported the lectures, and to the various 
specialists who have contributed letters to the Symposium on the subject of 
the year, or made addresses from the Independent Platform of the Lecture- 
ship. (Applause.) 


Rey. A. J. Gorpon, D. D., Chairman. Rev. JAMES M. GRAY. 
Rey. N. G. Ciark, D. D. Rev. V. A. LEwis. 

Rey. WiturAM F. Warren, D. D., LL. D. Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D. 
Rey. A. H. Piums, D. D. Russet StTurRGIs, JR. 


Rey. M. R. DEMING, Secretary. 
GrorcE A. Foxcrort, Business Manager and Treasurer. 
Boston, March 26, 1888. 
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REPEAL OF THE STATE REGULATION OF VICE IN 
INDIA. 


THE repeal by vote of Parliament, June 5, of the infamous 
system of State Regulation of Vice in India is an event of such 
importance that we place on record an outline of the parliamen- 
tary debate which preceded it. But the agitation outside Par- 
liament is worthy of much study as indicating the power of a 
single philanthropist and of the religious press, the pulpit, and 
the platform when combined in this work of moral reform. Mr. 
Alfred S. Dyer, almost alone and unaided, went to India to 
investigate the matter. His letters published in London first 
aroused the respectable portion of the English public. Appeals 
from over four hundred missionaries were sent to England. 
The following is a specimen of these documents : — 

To THE Boarps or Directors OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIE- 

TIES REPRESENTED BY MISSIONARIES IN INDIA : 

It is impossible for us, as ministers of Christ, to be neutral in view of 
the conflict which is going on against the licensing of impurity by the Brit- 
ish government in India. 

We are bound to uphold the obligation of the seventh commandment. 
We cannot admit that it is ever expedient to break the law which has been 
ordained by the Supreme Ruler of the universe and the Creator of man- 
kind. 

It is therefore with sorrow and shame that we behold the government of 
India recognizing prostitution as a lawful “ business,” providing houses for 
the free occupation of numbers of women engaged therein, and issuing to 
the said women certificates authorizing them to pursue that course of life 
which God so repeatedly and so emphatically condemns, prohibits, and 
warns against in his written word. 

The action of the government in this respect cannot do otherwise than 
seriously hinder the work of Christian missions among large masses of the 
people of India. 

We therefore solemnly invite the managing boards of the respective mis- 
sionary societies with which we are connected to make such representations 
to the Imperial Government of Great Britain as will help to speedily re- 
move the unholy institution of licensed impurity from India. 
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This memorial is signed by no less than 403 missionaries, 
connected with 36 Protestant missionary societies in Great 
Britain, America, and on the continent of Europe. 

The British people were found to be of far higher moral tone 
and sensitiveness than the government of India. Although 
many nominally religious journals remained silent as to the in- 
famy, and although the secular press gave little or no assist- 
ance to the work of repeal, the question was triumphantly 
brought before Parliament. After seven hours’ debate, the 
repeal was carried by a practically unanimous vote. 


In what the morning papers of the following day describe as “ an unus- 
ually full house,” in the presence of crowded Treasury and Front Opposi- 
tion Benches, Mr. Walter S. B. Maclaren rose in Parliament, June 5, to 
move “ That, in the opinion of this House, any mere suspension of measures 
for the compulsory examination of women and for licensing and regulating 
prostitution in India is insufficient, and the legislation which enjoins, au- 
thorizes, or permits such measures ought to be repealed.’’ After seven 
hours’ debate, this was unanimously carried. The triumphant passage of 
this resolution is practically the “ Habeas Corpus Act” and the “ Bill of 
Rights ’’ for the women of India. All existing and all future legislation 
will have to be brought to the touchstone of this resolution, will have to be 
framed and amended to accord with its principles. 

At a quarter past four, Mr. Walter 8. B. Maclaren moved the resolution 
in the foregoing paragraph, and in doing so said that he did not in the 
slightest degree apologize to the House for bringing such a distasteful sub- 
ject before it. Apologies were due from the upholders and promoters of 
such a system, and not from the opponents of it. The present demand was 
for total and immediate repeal of every vestige of the Contagious Diseases 
Act, and of those portions of the Cantonment Acts which contained any 
trace of the regulations under that act. Any compromise in the matter he 
entirely repudiated. (Hear, hear.) The whole system was founded upon 
the assumption that immorality must be licensed, and that prostitution 
was a normal condition of the human race. He ventured to say that this 
was a doctrine which the House would emphatically repudiate. He then 
went on to give an account of the introduction of the system, the deep re- 
sentment of the natives to its establishment, the strong opposition of the 
whole religious community to it, evidenced by the memorial just received 
from India signed by the representatives of forty missionary societies, and 
by three hundred missionaries, and the utter sanitary failure of the acts. 
The remedy for this failure was said to be that the act should be enforced 
with more enthusiasm. Were the government prepared to be thus enthu- 
siastic in the matter? Did they dare to go on brothel-building and furnish- 
ing, and entering into competition with, and in fact monopolizing, the 
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infamous trade of procuration? With regard to Major-general Chapman, 
the author of the Circular Memorandum so often referred to in the House, 
had he not declared, in reply to a telegram from Lord Cross, in August, 
1887, that neither the government nor its officers had, directly or indi- 
rectly, encouraged prostitution? If he was prepared to tell such an un- 
mitigated falsehood as that, he ventured to say he was capable of doing 
anything. Was the task of watching the suspension of the acts to be left 
to such men as him? Apart from all other grounds for his motion there 
was the high ground of morality and the inherent wickedness of the acts. 
Whatever was morally wrong could not be politically or physically right. 
The House had more reason, instead of less, to protect the Hindu women 
than their English sisters, because they were helpless. Every one of them 
was as valuable as the daughter of any member of that House, and their 
security and welfare should be as carefully guarded by the House. There 
was a strong and burning feeling of indignation growing in the country on 
this question. Was the government prepared to face the agitation of this 
question from every platform? Was the government prepared to face the 
whole religious sentiment of this country? And above all, was the gov- 
ernment prepared to face the wrath of every woman in England on this 
question ? 

Mr. Maclaren then, after speaking for an hour, during which he secured 
the closest attention of the House, sat down amidst loud cheers, and a burst 
of uncontrollable applause from the ladies’ gallery. This latter extremely 
natural, but unparliamentary proceeding, drew a remonstrance of “ Order ! 
Order !” from the Speaker. The morning papers stated that this was the 
first time in the history of the House that the Speaker had had to check 
applause from that quarter. During the latter portion of Mr. Maclaren’s 
speech, Mr. W. E. Gladstone listened most intently, leaning on the back of 
his seat with his face turned towards the speaker. Indeed, the feeling of 
the House was so intense that the familiar expression “ you could have 
heard a pin crop ” was most applicable. 

Sir R. N. Fowler, one of the most popular of London’s Lord Mayors, then 
rose from the Conservative side of the House to second the resolution. He 
would never admit that they had no right to interfere with the government 
of India in matters of this kind. They were continually interfering with 
the government of India in all sorts of ways, surely there was a cause this 
time. Moreover, the missionaries of all the different societies were unan- 
imous in asking the House to abolish the system. Because he believed 
these acts to give encouragement to vice, and that whatever gave encour- 
agement to vice ought at any risk to be swept away, and because he be- 
lieved that these acts were a difficulty in the way of those who were de- 
voting thejr lives to spreading the gospel in India, he gave a cordial and 
earnest support to the motion he had the honor to second. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. George Cavendish Bentinck then rose to lead off the opposition to 
the resolution, and to support the system. He evidently felt that he was 
fighting a losing battle, however ; and even he was bound to confess that 
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the Circular Memorandum of Major-general Chapman “shocked his moral 
sentiments.”’ 

Sir John Gorst next made a very long speech, in which he endeavored 
to excuse the dilatoriness of the India Office in dealing with this question. 
In support of the system, and in opposition to the tens of thousands of holy 
women in England who are banded together against it, Sir John Gorst had 
the childish weakness to adduce the opinion of the woman Webb, who was 
government matron of the Chatham Contagious Diseases Hospital under 
the English system. He also trotted out once more the abnormal dissenting 
minister who years ago wrote to him in favor of it. “ He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would exeuse any want of enthusiasm on his part for the 
repeal of the acts.” He concluded his speech by attempting to whitewash 
Major- general Chapman and his confederates. “He did not mean to say 
that grievous errors had not been committed in the administration of the 
government of India, but what he did claim was that the men who adminis- 
tered the affairs of India were guided in their conduct by the purest and 
most patriotic motives ; and any one in that House or in the country who 
attempted to traduce the honor or the morality of the government of 
India was guilty of a gross slander against a body of men who were carry- 
ing on what he held to be one of the purest and one of the best govern- 
ments which the history of the world had ever seen.” 

It is plain that in Sir John Gorst we have one of those men who, on 
moral questions, are blind and deaf, and who therefore require to be taken 
by the shoulders and gently pushed in the right direction. This is what 
has been done in the past few months, and we must do it again if necessary. 

After Sir John Gorst had sat down without definitely opposing the reso- 
lution, — 

Professor Stuart rose in support of it, and gave a very exhaustive speech 
on the question of the power of the India Office in this matter, adducing an 
exact parallel in the case of Lord Salisbury as Secretary of State for India 
in 1875 with the cotton duties. He then dealt with the statistics of Surgeon 
Major Barclay relating to the averages of disease at different stations, 
which the India Office had carefully reprinted in the copies of dispatches, 
ete., just laid before the House, and said that, incredible though it seemed, 
there was not one single average in the whole report but was taken wrongly. 
Any conclusion, therefore, which the government founded upon it, and they 
had founded conclusions upon it, was worthless and misleading, and it was 
a disgrace to any man who dared to come forward to interpret statistics to 
the Indian Government and the British public that he should be guilty of 
mistakes for which a school-boy would get a sound thrashing. (Professor 
Stuart clearly demonstrated to the House the childishly fraudulent charac- 
ter of these figures, being followed with marked attention by Sir John 
Gorst, who appeared to carefully work out the simple arithmetical prob- 
lems demonstrated, and then to become considerably confused.) In conclu- 
sion, he protested that the flimsy pretext was cut from under the feet of the 
officials of the India Office that they had no right to interfere, and they 
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stood face to face with the question whether they would that night get rid 
of or maintain a system which was founded on vice, built wp of injustice 
and cruelty, and bolstered and buttressed by fraud. (Cheers.) 

At this juncture the usual half-hour for dinner took place, and immedi- 
ately after the India Office put up 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, himself an old Indian official, to attempt the im- 
possible task of vindicating the characters of the persons responsible for the 
issue of the Circular Memorandum and other similar papers. Amongst 
other things, he said that Quartermaster-general Chapman, whose signa- 
ture is at its foot, was “one of the most active and prominent members of 
a most estimable and self-denying religious body, the Plymouth Brethren.” 
He said that it was impossible that he could have put his name to such a 
filthy circular. It must have been done by some subordinate with an India- 
rubber stamp. He begged the House to leave the matter of repeal in the 
hands of the high-minded and honorable men who had the carrying out of 
the system. 

Mr. John Edward Ellis said that the House was not prepared to repose 
that confidence in Indian officials that Sir John Gorst and Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge had asked for. This story of the India-rubber stamp, if true, only 
made matters a great deal worse. Was it possible that officials in high po- 
sitions in India were handing over rubber stamps to their subordinates to 
affix their signatures to important public documents? He believed the 
majority of the House was in favor of the resolution of his honorable friend. 
By that resolution they would stand ; they asked for nothing more, and 
would be content with nothing less. (Hear.) 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson said that he should be the last man in the House to 
deprecate genuine piety, but they had all heard similar tales of “ piety and 
prostitution ” to the ones brought forward by some of the speakers to-night. 
He read extracts from various reports to show that the statement of the 
Under-Secretary for India that the system had been in operation only a 
few years was not consistent with the facts. The system enabled soldiers 
to give false information as to perfectly innocent women, who were, in con- 
sequence of such information, subjected to the law. He altogether denied 
the necessity of all the regulations, such as not allowing soldiers into cities, 
and thought that reasonable occupation and recreation would be far better 
than any such rules, which would make the life of a soldier in India intol- 
erable. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. Wright, from the Conservative side of the House, read a very 
strong letter he had received from a Church of England clergyman, implor- 
ing him, in the name of God, and on behalf of the millions of India, to use 
his influence for the repeal of these laws. 

Mr. Serjeant Simon thought the honorable member who had brought for- 
ward this matter had done a great publie service, for he had enabled the 
House of Commons to pronounce upon and condemn this system. (Hear, 
hear.) We were in the habit of justifying our presence in India on the 
ground that we were a civilizing power there ; but this law struck at the 
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root of the first principles of morality, and legalized a vice which all Bibli- 
eal religion condemned. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that the government 
would see their way to the repeal of this legislation, and thus to rescue the 
British name from the dishonor which now rested upon it in relation to this 
matter. (Hear.) 

Sir Richard Temple, late governor of Bombay, then rose to support the 
acts, taking great care, however, to repudiate all sympathy with the docu- 
ments which even Mr. Cavendish Bentinck had described as “ shocking his 
moral sense.” He spoke for about an hour to an amendment which he 
finally declined to move. 

Sir Walter Foster, president of the British Medical Association, on be- 
half of the whole profession utterly repudiated the odious use to which 
medical men were put under this system. The acts had altogether failed 
in India from a hygienic point of view. Barclay’s statistics were utterly 
unscientific, the averages of one year being compared with the averages of 
ten years. He said that the whole system was calculated to sap the man- 
liness, self-respect, and courage of our soldiers in India. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld rose to suggest that the debate might 
now be brought to a close. He looked upon this as the crowning point of 
his life, and believed that they were within a few moments of passing the 
resolution nemine contradicente. 

The Speaker then put the question, and there being loud cries of ‘* Aye” 
from all parts of the House and only a few faint cries of “ No,” declared 
that the Ayes had it. A few members challenged a division, and the House 
was accordingly cleared. Upon the Speaker again putting the question one 
or two members again cried “ No” amid shouts of “The Ayes have it,” 
and “ Stand up” from different quarters of the House. The Speaker di- 
rected the Division Clerks to be summoned to take down the names of the 
“ Noes,” and called upon the latter to stand up in their places, but no hon- 


orable member rose, and the Speaker, amid cheers, declared the resolution 
carried. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue CREDENTIALS OF ScIENCE THE WARRANT OF FarTn. By Jostan 
Parsons Cooke, M. D., Ewing Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
in Harvard University. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1888. 
12mo. Pp. 324. 

All that Professor Cooke has written on natural theology or on physical 
science is characterized by candor, clearness, breadth, and precision of 
thought, as well as by beauty of style and devoutness of tone. This vol- 
ume consists of a series of ten lectures delivered on the Ely foundation at 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York city during the early spring 
of 1887, and afterwards repeated at the Lowell Institute in Boston. Among 
Professor Cooke’s predecessors as lecturers on the former foundation 
were Sir William Dawson, President MeCosh, Professor A. P. Peabody, 
Professor Henry Calderwood, and Professor George S. Morris. The Har- 
vard professor may safely be said to have sustained and even heightened 
by this book both the reputation of the Ely lectures and that of the Lowell 
lectures. It would be difficult to find among the publications of the last 
decade in America a more timely and valuable volume than this on the 
present relations of faith and science. 

The originality and suggestiveness of the chief course of thought in Pro- 
fessor Cooke’s lectures will appear from the following analysis of five phases 
of the argument of natural theology (pp. 26-28). 


Four phases of the argument of natural theology correspond to four stages in 
human development, —namely, the argument from might, the argument from 
design, the argument from beauty, and the argument from general plan. Corre- 
sponding to the recognition in nature of energy, fitness, beauty, and order, we have 
the inferences that might, skill, perfection, and law are the attributes of an Intel- 
ligence which created and sustains the whole. Here the scheme of natural theol- 
ogy ordinarily ends; but, as it seems tous, the culminating phase of the argument, 
corresponding to the highest phase of human development, still remains to be 
stated. 

The facts of Christianity as historical verities are as much subjects of natural 
theology as any other natural phenomena. The movements of history are phe- 
nomena of nature as well as the movemcnts of the planets; and considering the 
admitted facts of our holy religion from this point of view, what a broad basis 
for induction do they furnish! Indeed, the basis is so ample that we may at once 
waive everything that any skeptic will question. We may admit that all the 
miraculous features of the narrative are myths, and that the Bible has no more au- 
thority than the plays of Shakespeare, or any other book that portrays character. 
Still, after all concessions, there remains the character of Jesus, the revelation of 
perfect holiness, the exemplar of the noblest self-sacrifice, the manifestation of the 
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purest love. Admit that the same traits have in some degree appeared in the 
founders of other religions, and even in classical literature, as they have in thou- 
sands of humble Christian lives ever since. Still, there remains the wonderful 
fact that this one character has transformed the world, and led to incomparably 
the highest and the purest civilization which the race has known. From these 
premises there never has been but one inference which hes satisfied the mass of 
mankind who bave come to the full knowledge of the facts, — the conclusion of 
that great Apostle who, himself overpowered by the force of the evidence, de- 
clared that ** God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.”’ 

Here as in every other previous phase of our argument we have simply an induc- 
tion; not a demonstration, but an induction which has produced conviction in a 
multitude which no man can number; which has satisfied the deepest yearnings 
of humanity; which has given superhuman courage to martyrs, and sustained the 
unwavering devotion of saints. It is an induction, moreover, which has always 
stood the test of experience under every circumstance of life ; and among its con- 
fessors have been all sorts and conditions of men, from the humblest intellect to 
the most gifted genius. It is never outgrown, but its power increases as men 
grow in wisdom and in virtue. It is an induction which opens ever fresh fields 
of spiritual knowledge, and directs in the way of truth. Ina word, as it is the 
noblest induction that man has ever grasped, it is also the greatest power in the 
world. 

We thus lay hold of the last phase of the argument of natural theology; and 
this we may call the argument from love. At the same time we reach the highest 
stage in the development of man’s conception of God. How gradual but how 
majestic has been the progress in the education of mankind from the first!) How 
large the result ! In nature man found Energy, Fitness, Beauty, Order, and Sacri- 
fice ; and through these he has been led to recognize Might, Skill, Perfection, 
Law, and Love in a Supreme Intelligence. 


On the vexed question whether matter contains in itself the power and po- 
tency of life or is inert, Professor Cooke says (pp. 175-177) : — 


It has been said that the original atoms contained the potency of all possible 
being ; and if by this is meant that they were the beginnings of things, — 
“* . . . rudis indigestaque moles, 
Nee quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque eadem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum, —”’ 
the proposition is harmless enough, if we accept the general theory that atoms are 
the final result of the analysis of matter; but if it is meant that the atoms have 
actual creative potency, and all future being involved in their substance, in the 
same sense that the flower is infolded in the bud, then it is a sufficient answer to 
all such speeulations to say that they are wholly at variance with the manifest 
tendency of modern science. If there be one thing more marked in that tendency 
than another, it is to distinguish energy and matter as two distinct and separate 
entities ; and to regard matter as wholly inert, utterly lifeless and dead, except in 
so far as it is controlled and energized from without. We believe this to be the 
correct view, not only in regard to such manifestations of material bodies as we 
refer to heat, light, and electricity ; but also in regard to those seemingly inherent 
forces which hold the parts of a body together, and determine the effects of cohe- 
sion, elasticity, and the like. 
For example, we distinguish among the conditions of magnetic phenomena what 
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we call the “‘ field of force.’? Masses of iron brought into that field — that is 
into any space thus conditioned — become at once magnetic, and attract or repel 
each other as the case may be. Now it is a plausible conception that we live in a 
space conditioned not only by magnetism, but by various other agencies, which 
may determine the cohesion and structure of solid bodies. Every year I show to 
my class an experiment which I never witness myself without being strongly im- 
pressed by the wonderful relations which it illustrates, and the still more wonder- 
ful relations it suggests. On the top of a board, resting on the poles of a power- 
ful electro-magnet, I place a large, loose pile of wrought-iron nails. When the 
current of a dynamo-machine passes through the coil of the instrument, a mag- 
netic field is established throughout all the space in the neighborhood of the poles; 
and with this the board in no way interferes, although it keeps the nails from di- 
rect contact with the magnet itself. As soon as the current passes, and the field 
is established, the loose nails, by their mutual attractions, —thus determined, — 
become a tough, plastic mass, which can be moulded into the form of an arch, or 
of any similar structure. But when the current is broken the magnetic virtue of 
the field disappears, and the structure that had been reared crumbles into nails. 
Analogy suggests that the atoms of matter, inert in themselves, are similarly con- 
ditioned, and that all structures would be resolved, and all forms of matter disap- 
pear, if the Presence which sustains them were withdrawn. 


On the theory of evolution Professor Cooke has this very suggestive pas- 
sage (p. 252) :— 


I myself deprecate the present domination of the Darwinian theory, not on ac- 
count of what it is in itself, but because it has for a time thrust to one side, and 
cast into the shade, the doctrine of ‘* organic types ’’ so ably and so forcibly advo- 
cated by my late teacher and colleague, Prof. Louis Agassiz, and which I believe 
to be the more valuable system of the two, at least in one important respect. 

The conception that each of the four great families of the animal kingdom is a 
definite plan, a specific design, a creative thought, worked out in infinite variety, 
and adapted, possibly through the principles of natural selection, to varying con- 
ditions of soil or climate, is to me a far grander and more comprehensive doctrine 
than the one which now so exclusively prevails. The idea that types of structure 
are forms of thought is moreover an hypothesis which has very great intellectual 
reach and educational value; and for this great virtue of the older theory, Dar- 
winism offers no sufficient substitute. When now we consider that the educational 
power of a scientific system is its chief element of strength, we cannot but regret 
that the present generation will lose much of the charm which the grand concep- 
tions of Cuvier and Agassiz imparted to the study of natural history. 

It is to be expected that a theory at once so original and so fruitful of sugges- 
tions as Darwinism should for a season control thought, and engross attention. 
But time may be trusted to place all human systems in their true relations ; and I 
feel confident that the doctrine of organic types will before long exert its just in- 
fluence. The new and the older conceptions are not mutually exclusive. What- 
ever is true in each will survive; whatever is false will be forgotten; and out of 
the limited hypotheses of to-day will grow the larger views of coming generations. 
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ProsieMs oF To-pay. A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxation, and 
Monopolies. By Ricnarp T. Ey, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy in the Johns Hopkins University. New York : Thomas V. 
Crowell & Co. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 222. 


Professor Ely, besides his large equipment as an expert in political and 
social economy, has two admirable special qualifications as a writer on the 
problems of to-day —a profound sympathy with workingmen, and superi- 
ority to the passions and prejudices of party politics. This book of his, 
although popular in form and written originally as a series of articles for 
the newspaper press, contains many highly suggestive and strategic passages 
on vital matters of the highest interest to specialists in political, industrial, 
and social reform, as well as to the people at large. 

On possible methods of sifting immigration, Professor Ely says (p. 76) : 

Labor may rightfully demand that laws should be passed to keep out a low and 
degraded class of emigrants, who tend to lower our civilization and to throw 
upon us the burden of their support as paupers or criminals; and here again we 
come to an actual burden which rests upon our entire industry, weighing down 
employer and employee alike. Protection from the scum and offscouring of Eu- 
rope and Asia may rightfully be demanded by all. Dr. Edward W. Bemis, a for- 
mer student of mine, has made some recommendations (see ‘* Andover Review,”’ 
March, 1888) which seem to me worthy of commendation. He advises that the 
passport system be introduced as an effective method of controlling immigration, 
and that only those be allowed to enter our country who can bring a passport duly 
signed by an American consul. No passport, however, should be granted to those 
assisted to emigrate by any charity organization or governmental agency. Trans- 
portation to America costs so little that local European authorities find it cheaper 
to unload their poor and degraded upon us than to keep them at home. Already 
our burden for public alms is heavy, for it is estimated that one in a hundred re- 
ceives charity in the United States even at this early period in our history, and the 
proportions of the burden will be realized by those who reflect that even the great 
German army includes less than one in a hundred of the population. I would say 
that the passport ought not only to set forth that the one to whom it is given is 
not aided in emigration by charity, but that he has not been a recipient of public 
charity for the preceding twelve months. 

No passport should be given to those assisted by the agents of any land-grant 
railroads in the United States, or in fact by the agents of any corporation. 

Passports should be granted to those over sixteen only in case they can read and 
write. These restrictions are the most important which occur to me. Any at- 
tempt to limit immigration so as to exclude those who hold dangerous opinions, is 
a suggestion at once so absurd and impracticable that I hope no one who reads 
this book will require a demonstration of its folly. 

The poorer quality of a large proportion of European emigrants in recent years 


is seen in the sections of country from which they emigrate. Formerly German 


emigrants came to us from the Rhine, and the prosperous, enlightened country in 
the west of Germany. Now they come from the eastern parts and Polish fron- 
tiers, the most degraded part of the ‘‘ Fatherland.’’ Similarly, it is said that the 
poorest parts of Ireland are now sending us their surplus population, and that the 
Irish now coming to America are inferior to the earlier Irish emigrants. 
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If it is said that this sort of protection to home industry is an injustice to Euro- 
pean countries, it can be replied that it is not improbable that we shall be able to 
do most for the advancement of human civilization in America if we do not load 
ourselves down with a too heavy weight. America has her part to play in the 
world’s history, and if this is to be a beneficent part, it is essential that we should 
amply protect our own people and allow our institutions to develop naturally from 
within, without violent assault from alien influences. On the other hand, there 
are many questions which European governments must sooner or later settle for 
themselves, and Iam not sure that we benefit humanity by receiving the worst 


elements they send us, and thus enabling them to prolong the existence of ancient 
abuses. 


Professor Ely’s position concerning free trade is seen in the following 
paragraphs, with which we do not wholly agree, but which illustrate our 
author’s caution : — 


Did free trade already exist, there is reason to believe that it would be a good 
thing for the country. We have superior advantages over other countries, and the 
strongest is not the one to suffer in competition. Farmers and workingmen are 
the last ones to gain by protection, and I have no doubt that both would gain 
were trade as free between Europe and America as between our States. However, 
the fact of the tariff exists, and the fact is of vast importance. Our industries 
have grown up under it for over seventy years, and have become more or less ad- 
justed to an artificial state of things. Good faith requires that we should in deal- 
ing with manufacturers bear this fact in mind, and move carefully in readjusting 
trade relations. This is not saying that we should do nothing, but simply that 
rash, hasty movement should be avoided. No one has received any pledge that 
tariff laws would not be changed, yet it seems only fair that those who have relied 
upon a traditional policy should have a little time in which to adjust themselves 
to a new state of things. While it is true that the fears entertained in many 
quarters in regard to the effects of even radical tariff reform are greatly exag- 
gerated, there can be no doubt that immediate free trade would ruin a good many 
manufacturers. Now our industrial life has become an organism, and you cannot 
injure one member without injuring the entire body. This is well established. 
Industrial shocks are propagated. An injury to manufacturers may involve 
banks, these in turn the farmers, and so on indefinitely. Industrial organism is 
extremely sensitive, and displacements of labor and capital are attended with a 
great deal of pain. 

Farmers have nothing whatever to hope from protection, and as a step towards 
tariff reform free raw materials will be likely to benefit the general public and to 
produce no industrial shock. Free raw material should be accompanied by cor- 
respondingly lower duties, or even by duties a little more than proportionately 
lower. Whenever any article is placed on the free list, it is a clear gain, and one 
temptation to government by special interests is removed. A steady, persistent 
effort should be made to tax as few things as possible, as thus interference with 
trade and temptation to corruption will be reduced. A fruitful source of fraud 
and injustice as between various ports is caused by difficulties attending valua- 
tions. It is desirable to simplify administration by substituting in every practica- 
ble case specific for ad valorem duties. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. DR. A. J. GORDON. 


47. Are Mr. Spurgeon’s criticisms of the Baptist Union justifiable ? 

It is not easy to answer. Being of the same persuasion with these Bap- 
tists and of the same persuasion with Mr. Spurgeon in regard to the im- 
portance of sound doctrine, we may not be able to judge impartially between 
the two, and therefore we have sought information from impartial sources. 
An eminent Presbyterian minister, in reply to our inquiries, said emphat- 
ically that so far as his own knowledge extended the English Baptists would 
be the last body to be charged with doctrinal unsoundness. ‘This opinion 
harmonizes with Mr. Spurgeon’s own judgment, expressed in a recent num- 
ber of the ‘Sword and Trowel,” that the Baptist denomination is on the 
whole sound. 

It is natural that we should look to the Baptist leaders in making up our 
opinion. Dr. Alexander McLaren, of Manchester, we have heard several 
times named as the greatest preacher in England. The ‘‘ Expositor” de- 
clares, in a recent number, that he is more widely read by young ministers, 
and exerts a more marked influence in forming their style than any man 
since Robertson. That such a man should be unimpeachably orthodox is a 
matter for the highest gratitude, considering the mark he is making on the 
rising ministry. If we inquire about the teachers of theology, the men who 
are moulding the young preachers, Drs. Angus and Culross and others rep- 
resent the most conservative orthodoxy. If we ask who in London next 
to Mr. Spurgeon gather the largest congregations, Archibald Brown and 
Pastor Cuff respond. They are young men of the most fervent evangelical 
faith. If we ask for a preacher who is drawing Christians of every denomi- 
nation about him by the attraction of tender spirituality, many will name 
Mr. Illyer of Regent’s Park Chase. In fact, the men who are charged 
with unsoundness are few and quite unknown beyond the Atlantic; while 
the men of conspicuous influence and standing seem to be all on the side of 
strict orthodoxy. 

Whether Mr. Spurgeon should have withdrawn from the Baptist Union 
on account of these few is a question for him to answer. In withdrawing 
he distinctly avows his unchanged position as a Baptist, notwithstanding 
Dr. Pattison, the Presbyterian editor of the “ Word and Work,” who, for 
many months, has kept up a running fire at the Baptist Union, not long 
singe suggested that the great metropolitan preacher would find himself 
most at home among the Presbyterians. But reading, in this week’s papers, 
the startling deliverances of Dr. Mareus Dodd before the Pan Presbyterian 
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Council, we judge that the editor of the “Word and Work” may have 
some home-work to do now, or at least that he may realize the force of the 
maxim that those living in glass houses must not throw stones. The fact 
is, Mr. Spurgeon is a whole denomination in himself, and will to a marked 
extent remain so. ‘The Christian Leader” recognizes this fact in an crti- 
cle of this week’s issue on “ Mr. Spurgeon and Presbyterianism,” saying 
that “Mr. Spurgeon has often said that he believes in a committee of one ; 
and if the Presbyterians were to get him they would probably discover that 
he is not the man to give up that notion.” 


London, July. 


REPLY BY THE REV. DANIEL DORCHESTER, D. D., AT TREMONT TEM- 
PLE, BOSTON. 


48. What are the prospects of Roman Catholicism in the United States ? 

I am very much obliged to you for the honor conferred upon me by ask- 
ing me to speak on this platform on this occasion. Perhaps I should say, 
first of all, lest it should be omitted, that I am in entire and hearty sym- 
pathy: with the views that have been presented, by our lecturer, upon the 
character and teachings of Romanism, and especially upon the parochial 
school question. 

The great surprise to me and the great wonder, as I study the history 
of America, is that our country is not a Roman Catholic country to-day. 
Romanism has made five great efforts to capture this country of ours. 

In the first place, there was the effort by exploration and settlement. For 
a hundred years after it was discovered by Roman Catholic explorers, they 
had, if I may so speak, the right of way all over this continent. But Provi- 
dence mysteriously reserved the Atlantic sea-board for another class of peo- 
ple who have come into possession of the most important part of the land. 

In the second place, the Papists attempted to capture this country by the 
separation, dismemberment, and destruction of the early Protestant colonies. 
Existing upon the extreme south in considerable strength, they attempted 
in Maryland to separate the Protestant colonies of the South from the Prot- 
estant colonies of the middle section; and then, at Manhattan Island, by a 
strategic movement from the Canadas, they attempted another separation 
of the Protestant colonies; after that, in the State of Maine, they attempted 
to separate the Protestants of Nova Scotia from those of New England. 
This scheme also failed. God seems to have raised up the Iroquois In- 
dians as a rampart of savagery which none of the efforts of the Jesuits could 
make any impression upon, and thus protected this central point at Man- 
hattan Island from the encroachments of the Jesuits from the North. The 
Maryland colony faded out largely into a Protestant colony. For a consid- 
erable time the whole region of Maine was controlled by Roman Catholics, 
but they subsequently lost the ground. 

The third attempt was by military conquest. That was the meaning of 
the great French and Indian wars. Having the Indians on their side, they 
attempted to get control of the English colonies and bring the country into 
subjection to France. We know the result. 
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The fourth effort has been by immigration, in our own day. This move- 
ment has been particularly conspicuous since about 1845. We have had 
some 13,000,000 of foreigners landed upon our shores since that time, and 
at least five eighths of the whole number, and seven eighths, probably, of 
the Irish, have been of Roman Catholic stock in origin. At the present 
time, however, we find that there are less Roman Catholics in this country, 
according to their enrollment, than five eighths of those who have come by 
immigration. In round numbers, for I cannot stop to speak in detail, some 
8,000,000 of the 13,000,000 have been Roman Catholic in their origin, and 
that is more than the best estimate of the number of Roman Catholics at 
the present time, saying nothing about the natural increase during these 
forty odd years. 

The fifth effort is by political maneuvring, about which my limited time 
will not allow me to speak at length. 

By Protestantism we mean the evangelical Protestant churches and their 
members and adherents. Taking the figures of the churches as reported in 
their Year Books and multiplying them by three and a half, we have the 
number of the adherents of the evangelical Protestant churches as nearly as 
we can estimate it. The Rev. Robert Baird multiplied by four, but we 
have plenty of margin, and we will be generous. 

There has been a very considerable relative increase in Romanism, as well 
as in the evangelical population. But we find that the unclassified popula- 
tion of the country now number fourteen per cent., the Roman Catholic 
twelve per cent., and the evangelical Protestant seventy-three per cent. 

The Roman Catholics have increased from 100,000 in 1800 to 7,200,000 
at the present time. That number is a little larger than the editor of the 
“Independent,’’ who is quite an ecclesiastical expert, gives. Catholics have 
not been publishing the number of their population since 1884, and we are 
left, therefore, to certain other casual estimates that occur in their Year 
Books. But the evangelical population has increased from 1,250,000 in 1800 
to a little more than 42,000,000 in the same length of time. Relatively, of 
course, the Roman Catholic population, when reckoned by percentages, has 
increased very much more than the evangelical, seventy-two fold from 1800 
to 1886; while the evangelical population increased about forty fold in the 
same length of time. The percentage, of course, is an immense one if you 
reckon from 1800 down to 1886, as many do. But it seems to me that the 
philosophical method of investigating this progress is to look through the 
different periods and see if we notice any variation of any kind, and if so 
how it is to be accounted for. We find that since 1870 the growth has been 
relatively much smaller than previously. Prior to that time the percentage 
rolled up very rapidly, especially as compared with the evangelical popula- 
tion. But since 1870 there has been a manifest change. Some of the 
leading men in the Roman Catholic Church have been admitting of late that 
they are not growing as rapidly as they were formerly. Since 1870 the Ro- 
man Catholic increase was fifty-six per cent., but the evangelical population 
increased eighty-two per cent. [Applause.] Prior to 1870 the increase of 
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the Roman Catholic population was very much greater, especially from 1850 
to 1870; it has increased a little more than a half since 1870, while the 
evangelical population has increased almost twofold in the same length of 
time. 

In New England, to-day, the Catholic population is a little more than one 
fourth of the whole, that is, 1,161,000, according to their latest estimates, 
in place of 100,000 in 1850. Here of course we have a very great increase, 
and that is the reason why you feel as you do in regard to the questions 
that are before you here in respect to the growth of Romanism. We have 
here in Massachusetts, I suppose, the largest percentage of foreign-born pop- 
ulation of any State in the Union except Wisconsin. As given in the census 
for 1880, some twenty-five per cent. of our Massachusetts population were 
actually born in foreign lands. The proportion increased from 1880 to 
1885, according to the census of 1885, to about twenty-seven per cent. The 
census of 1885 gives us the total foreign element, that is, those persons, 
one or both of whose parents were foreign-born, in this State. We find in 
Boston 67 per cent. of the whole population either foreign-born or one or 
both parents foreign-born; in Fall River, 81,5; per cent.; in Lawrence 77,55 
per cent.; in Holyoke 82,4 per cent.; and for sixty-five towns and cities 
in the State, 65 per cent. ‘This is the reason why the temperance reform 
moves so slowly at present, though we expect in due time our adopted 
fellow-citizens will come shoulder to shoulder with us, as some are already 
doing. Let us open the way for a cordial and full codperation with them 
in that work. 

From 1850 to 1870 the Roman Catholic churches increased 1,944, say 
2,000 in round numbers, and the evangelical Protestant churches during 
that time increased 27,000. From 1870 to 1886 the Roman Catholie 
churches increased 1,054, — this is for the whole United States, — or about 
one half in the last sixteen years as compared with the previous twenty 
years. But the evangelical churches during the last sixteen years in the 
United States increased some 50,000, and in the previous twenty years in- 
creased 27,000. So you see that while the Roman Catholic churches in the 
last sixteen years diminished as compared with the previous twenty years, 
the evangelical Protestant churches went very much ahead of the previous 
twenty years. [Applause.] 

I suppose these statistics of the churches are the most reliable statistics 
the Roman Catholics give us. In addition to Sadlier’s “ Catholic Almanac,” 
we have Hoffman’s “Catholic Almanac.” They purport to give the name 
of every church and every chapel or station and where it is located, and 
every priest by name, and then they are summed up, and these have been 
very carefully and discriminately given. Therefore these figures are very 
much more reliable than the estimates merely of their population. 

The total population of the country increased sixty-six per cent. from 
1850 to 1870; the evangelical churches increased eighty-nine per cent., and 
the Roman Catholic one hundred and eighty-seven per cent. That was the 
period of their greatest growth. But how has it been from 1870 to 1886 ? 
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The total population increased fifty-two per cent., the evangelical Protest- 
ant population increased seventy-nine per cent., and the Roman Catholic 
population fifty-six per cent., a little more relatively than the growth of the 
whole population. These figures are based upon the most rational and dis- 
criminating estimates of their numbers. 

Now, you will ask why it is that they have relatively declined, that is, 
that they have been growing less rapidly since 1870 than formerly. In re- 
ply, we must study the relative amount of immigration from four European 
countries, Ireland, Germany, Great Britain, Norway and Sweden. Norway 
and Sweden sent very few emigrants for a long time, and Great Britain, 
aside from Ireland, sent comparatively few. During this later period Sean- 
dinavian and English immigration has been increasing, and Germany has 
kept up a pretty large stream. One half of the Germans, probably, are 
Roman Catholics, but only a very small fraction of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain who have come by immigration are such, and none from Norway 
and Sweden. Seven eighths of the Irish, however, have been Roman Cath- 
olics. Ireland cannot keep up forever such an immigration as it has fur- 
nished the whole world with in recent decades. It has diminished in its 
population from 8,000,000 in 1840 to about 5,000,000 at the present time. 

Go outside of New England, beyond the Alleghanies, and you find a vast 
territory, which but a little more than a hundred years ago was wholly 
Roman Catholic, so far as there was any religious occupancy. From Detroit 
down to the extreme South, and a large belt across on the southern line, 
that region was wholly Roman Catholic. Catholics there had everything 
their own way. But take that same area to-day, and what do we see? 
We see 4,400 Roman Catholic churches. The Presbyterians exceed them, 
having in the same area 5,100 churches; the two branches of the Methodist 
Church, North and South, have 14,000 churches, or more than three times as 
many as the Roman Catholic, in that same area. And then, I suppose there 
are twenty or thirty other denominations which are essentially Protestant, 
that ought to be put in. While, therefore, Romanism has invaded New Eng- 
land, Protestantism has invaded the great West, and is invading it more and 
more. [Applause. ] 

Taking the Catholic Year Book for 1887 and comparing it with the Year 
Book for 1886, I find there has been an actual diminution, so far as their 
figures go, in churches, in chapels, and stations, in priests, in parochial 
schools, in pupils in parochial schools, and in charitable institutions. For 
instance, eighty-one less churches are reported in the Year Book for 1888 
than in the Year Book for 1887, two hundred and twenty-four less chapels 
and stations, sixty-two less priests, ninety-one less parochial schools, 26,662 
less pupils in parochial schools, and 13 less charitable institutions. I men- 
tion this peculiar change as aquery. I wish somebody would explain it. It 
is possible that there are less complete returns made now than before, but 
it is a little singular that in these six leading items there should be this fall- 
ing off. 

Years ago I had a great scare over the growth of Romanism, but I have 
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got bravely over it. My conviction is that there will be points where we 
will have difficulty; there will be very sharp contests in many localities. 
This school question is one of the points, and there will probably be others. 
But I see great modifications going on. I see that this idea that our lee- 
turer has so ably developed, opposition to the ultramontane view, is prevail- 
ing and spreading more and more among Catholics. A common sentiment 
seems to be developing among leading Roman Catholic laymen that the 
Pope, so far as political matters are concerned, must keep his hands off 
from these United States. [Loud applause.] A degree of independence is 
growing up among Catholics and is likely to increase a great deal more. 
A better education will hasten it. The trouble with their education has 
been that they have turned the pupils around and faced them toward the 
medieval ages. 

But the priests find many of their people rising up in opposition to the 
parochial schools, and saying, as one said to Father Scully, ‘I cannot con- 
sent to let my children continue in your school, because they receive an 
inferior education; and when they go out into business, they will find them- 
selves at a disadvantage, as compared with other American youth.” And 
Mr. Brownson said the same thing in his Quarterly, before he died. He 
presented the confession of Roman Catholie lawyers, who had been edu- 
cated in their schools, who acknowledged that they found themselves at a 
disadvantage in meeting the graduates of other collegiate institutions in the 
United States. They feel the necessity, therefore, of advancing their edu- 
cational standard. But the more they do that, the better it will be for 
Protestantism, and the better it will be for the country. It will broaden 
their views, it will make them less subservient to the papacy. That they 
may lift up the standard higher and higher is my prayer. 

Some people have been very anxious lest the Pope should come to 
this country. But I say let him come; it is the best thing that could be 
done. And I really think I would attempt to raise money to buy 10,000 
acres of the best land in the United States, and make him a present of it 
for the seat of his government. But when he comes here, he will be a great 
deal less of a man than he is at Rome. [Applause.] The Pope here would 
lose all the prestige connected with the Eternal City, and that is a great 
element in its stock in trade. Let him come, and I think we can assure 
him that when he dies he will receive better treatment from the American 
people than Pio Nono did from his Italian subjects when he came to be 
buried. 

Let us never give way on any point of essential Protestantism, and let us 
rejoice that this great movement is going on as it is. 

There is likely to be an effort of the papacy to capture the United States 
in the line of political maneuvring. But there is a growing sentiment 
among the Catholics that the Pope must keep his hands off from American 
politics. Father McGlynn’s coming forth in the way he did has been a 
manly protest against the interference of the local church authorities in 
political matters. [Applause.] 
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Dr. Srorrs, Dr. William M. Taylor, Professor Schaff, and Dr. Buckley 
spoke recently in New York, in a meeting called to advance the interests of 
the American Church at Berlin. The same cause has been advocated in 
Boston by Professor Bowne, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Moxom, Mr. Cook, and 
others, at a meeting at Park Street Church. It was presented in Saratoga, 
at a meeting in the Presbyterian Church by Chancellor McCracken, Mr. 
Cook, Professor Herrick Johnson, and Professor Stuckenberg. We most 
cordially second the powerful appeal made in this number by Professor 
Stuckenberg, for assistance in what Dr. Storrs very justly calls a great, 
beautiful, and needful work. 

Professor Stuckenberg was born in Germany in 1835, but came to Amer- 
ica in his early youth. He was graduated at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ill., in 1857, and studied at Halle, Gottingen, Berlin, and Tiibingen. 
After having been a pastor in Iowa and Pennsylvania, he became chaplain 
of the 145th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was in active service in the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. He was theological professor in Wittenberg College 
from 1873 to 1880. Since 1881 he has had charge of the American Chapel 
at Berlin. He is an eminent specialist in various branches of philosophy 
and theology. Among his well-known and highly valued publications are 
“The Life of Immanuel Kant,” London, 1882 ; and an “ Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy,” New York, 1888. Mrs. Professor Stuckenberg, who is 
now in this country conducting a canvass for funds for the American Church 
at Berlin, was born at Erie, Pennsylvania, and is a lady of rare accomplish- 
ments and endowments. The social meetings conducted under her care at 
Professor Stuckenberg’s house on Sunday evenings in Berlin have not only 
attracted American students in great numbers, but drawn out also, in various 
addresses on the most vital themes, several of the most powerful and bril- 
liant minds among the University professors and authors in the intellectual 
centre of the German Empire. 

The American Church in Berlin deserves vigorous support from all the 
Evangelical Churches of the United States for three reasons: 1. Although 
in Europe, it has a great and unmatched opportunity of usefulness in Amer- 
ica. 2. It is an enterprise that is now and is likely to remain in good hands. 
3. As it is a church of sojourners and students, it cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to pay its own bills. 


SENATOR Brarr, of New Hampshire, introduced in the Senate of the 
United States, May 25, 1888, the following joint resolution, proposing an 
amendment to the constitution of the United States respecting establish- 
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ments of religion and free public schools. The resolution was read twice 
and ordered to lie on the table. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two thirds of each House concurring therein), That 
the following amendment to the constitution of the United States be, and hereby 
is, proposed to the States, to become valid when ratified by the legislatures of 
three fourths of the States as provided in the constitution : 


ARTICLE. 

Section 1. No State shall ever make or maintain any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

Src. 2. Each State in this Union shall establish and maintain a system of free 
public schools adequate for the education of all the children living therein, be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years, inclusive, in the common branches of 
knowledge, and in virtue, morality, and the principles cf the Christian religion. 
But no money raised by taxation imposed by law, or any money or other property 
or credit belonging to any municipal organization, or to any State, or to the United 
States, shall ever be appropriated, applied, or given to the use or purposes of any 
school, institution, corporation, or person, whereby instruction or training shall be 
given in the doctrines, tenets, belief, ceremonials, or observances peculiar to any 
sect, denomination, organization, or society, being, or claiming to be, religious in 
its character, nor shall such peculiar doctrines, tenets, belief, ceremonials, or ob- 
servances, be taught or inculeated, in the free public schools. 

Sec. 3. To the end that each State, the United States, and all the people 
thereof, may have and preserve governments republican in form and in substance, 
the United States shall guaranty to every State, and to the people of every State 
and of the United States, the support and maintenance of such a system of free 
public schools as is herein provided. 

Sec. 4. Congress shall enforce this article by legislation when necessary. 


We cordially indorse the following remarks of our esteemed contempo- 
rary, “The Christian Statesman,” of Philadelphia, concerning Senator 
Blair’s proposed amendment : — 

The foregoing resolution should receive the strenuous support of all 
American Christians for the following reasons : — 

1. The first section simply extends to the States the same restriction which 
is now laid upon Congress as to establishments of religion. Nothing at 
present forbids any State to establish some sect as the state church and en- 
dow it at the expense of other sects. Such state establishments continued 
in Massachusetts and Virginia long after the Constitution was adopted. 
Utah, once admitted as a State, might establish Mormonism, or New Mex- 
ico might establish Popery, since there is no safeguard in the constitution 
to prevent it. 

2. The restriction already laid upon Congress as to establishments of re- 
ligion has, in the absence of any religious declarations in that instrument, 
been sometimes understood in a sense unfriendly to religion. There has 
been some reason for this interpretation. The only expressions in the con- 
stitution touching religion are prohibitory. No word or clause intimates 
the nation’s faith in God, acknowledges his authority, or renders Him 
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homage. Both President Jefferson and President Jackson declined to ap- 
point a day of fasting in time of public danger and sorrow, although re- 
quested by bodies of citizens to do so, because they deemed themselves pro- 
hibited, under the constitution, from any act or observance which involved 
the official recognition of religion. This construction of the constitution 
would be expressly renounced and rendered impossible by this proposed 
amendment if it should be adopted ; for, while prohibiting the establishment 
of any religion, it recognizes the Christian religion as the religion of the 
nation and instruction in the Christian religion as included in the purpose of 
the public schools. ‘This limits and defines the prohibition of the previous 
section as applying to ecclesiastical establishments in harmony with the pro- 
hibition of sectarian instruction in the second section. 

3. The provision that each State shall establish and maintain a public 
school system, adequate to the education of all its children of school age, is 
thoroughly American, and, to our mind, every way unobjectionable. It is 
simply the imbedding in our fundamental law of one of the best considered 
and most universally approved features of our social system. Ignorance on 
the part of the citizens of any State is a national peril ; and the nation, 
therefore, has the right to provide against it. The recognition of the 
Christian religion as part of the instruction to be given in the schools is also 
in thorough accord with our national history, with the history of our school 
system, and with its prevailing character at the present time. The Bible is 
read in the great majority of our schools. Our school literature is drawn 
largely from Christian sources. The morality inculeated and enforced in 
our school discipline is Christian morality. The effort in many places to di- 
vorce our public education from the Christian religion is un-American and 
revolutionary, and it would be the wisest kind of statesmanship to arrest 
it now and by such a constitutional amendment as is here proposed. The 
simple provision in the ordinance of 1787 for the government of the North- 
west Territory, that ‘‘ religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government, schools shall be established,” ete., was copied into the 
constitutions of most of the States formed out of that territory and has 
wrought most beneficently through their whole history. Among the bless- 
ings which the States of the Ohio Valley acknowledge in their great Cen- 
tennial Exposition just inaugurated at Cincinnati, there is none more pre- 
cious than the Christian education which has grown up under this wise 
provision. It is true that in Cincinnati itself, and in other places, the 
Bible and religious worship have been driven out of the public schools, and 
that the Supreme Court of Ohio justified the change on the ground that the 
word “religion” did not necessarily mean the Christian religion, and that 
therefore distinctively Christian instruction could not be vindicated under 
the constitution of the State. Senator Blair’s amendment is not thus am- 
biguous, 2nd the action of the Cincinnati School Board and the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio furnish strong reasons why it should be 
adopted. 

4. The proposed prohibition of sectarian instruction in any school sup- 
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ported by the public money is righteous and wise and particularly seasona- 
ble at the present time. It expresses the judgment of all the friends of 
our public school system and of our national Christianity. It would put an 
instant and effectual stop to all the endeavors of the Roman Catholics to 
secure the partition of the school funds for the support of their parochial 
schools. Every friend of our school system should exert himself to the 
utmost to secure the adoption of this most needful provision. 

We do not now express our judgment as to whether all these most impor- 
tant declarations are set forth in exactly the best possible terms in this 
resolution. Perhaps they are. Possibly discussion may suggest some 
amendment. But we do say, frankly and earnestly, that no measure has 
been before Congress for years in which was wrapped up so much possible 
good for the nation, and which had such strong claims on the attention and 
support of the citizens of the country. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Deems has issued the following eloquent and powerful 
letter, some of the replies to which we think it our duty to print as a part 
of our record of expert opinion concerning current reform: — 


CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, 
4 Wiyturop Pace, 
New York, July 23, 1888. 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir, — On all hands it is admitted that the saloon is the 
greatest curse of this city and this land. There is nothing so important in all the 
range of political economy as the question of the destruction of the rum traffic. 
There is nothing that so stands in the way of be progress of the gospel. Multi- 
tudes of the best thinkers believe that all other evils combined do not present so 
huge and strong an opposition to the progress of Christianity as the rum traffic. 

In view of this unanimity of opinion as to the evil, the paramount question for 
every Christian thinker must be admitted to be, What is my duty in the prem- 
ises ? 

For myself, the following considerations appear to produce the answer: — 

1. I must do all I can personally to destroy this evil traffie. 

2. No law is operative in this country which does not secure the support of a 
majority of the voters in the district covered by that law. 

3. I must, therefore, do what I can to bring a majority of my fellow-voters to 
favor a law which prohibits the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits as bever- 
ages. 

4. The education of my fellow-citizens on the line of ethical thinking and prae- 
tical action must be promoted by me by all proper means at my command. 

5. The ballot-box marks the progress and assists powerfully in the education of 
sentiment on all political subjects in my country. The government pays no atten- 
tion to anything but the ballot. I must, therefore, do all I can to bring the ques- 
tion of the destruction of the traffie to the ballot-box. 

6. This can be done only at legally appointed elections. 

7. I must, therefore, codperate sincerely and industriously with all those men 
who are laboring to bring this question repeatedly to the ballot-box. 

8. But no question can be so brought except by some political party. This 
binds me to work with any political party, of whatever name, which commits 
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itself to the earnest prosecution of the work of destroying the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages. 


9. I find such a party, and only one such a party, that named the Prohibition 


y- 

10. In no party can I find all the men and measures thereof entirely agreeable 
to my tastes. But if I can find a party which devotes its energies to the extirpa- 
tion of an evil which threatens my religion more than all the infidelity and hea- 
thenism on the planet; which threatens my home more than all the plagues and 
pestilences on earth, and which threatens my country more than all conspiracies, 
seditions, and rebellions, it becomes my duty —my bounden, paramount duty — 
as a patriotic Christian citizen, to codperate openly and industriously with that 
party. 

My conscience then tells me that I must codperate with the Prohibition party. 
T think mine an enlightened conscience. I know a number of conscientious men 
who have reached the same conclusion by the same line of thought. They may 
be in error. I may have made some mistake. You know me, and you believe that 
I am sincere, and God knows that I am. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell you that no letter of mine could be addressed to 
you with any sinister motive. I have a sincere and cordial respect for your ability 
and piety. I throw myself upon your fraternal regard. Tell me if I am wrong 
in this matter. Show me wherein. And, because thousands of true men are in 
my state of mind, and on the greatest question of the age, Christian ministers 
should be heard. Be pleased to write what I may publicly use, according to your 
trust in my judgment, and greatly oblige 

Yours fraternally and faithfully, 
Cures F. DEEms. 


Professor A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University, replies as follows: — 


I feel with you as regards the evil of intemperance, and the dangerous influence 
—ruinous if not checked — of the liquor business on our social and political well- 
being. But I have no faith in the attempt at prohibition, except by the action of 
individual municipalities. Iam familiar with the action of prohibitory laws in 
Maine and in New Hampshire. Rev. Dr. (ex-president) Hill, a life-long worker 
in the temperance cause, says that drunkenness is more rife in Portland than in 
any other place within his knowledge. [It is an important advance, however, that 
the prohibitory law is executed in the rural districts of Maine, and that there is 
not a legalized dramshop in the whole State.] I lived last summer in Portsmouth, 
N. H., where the sale of strong drink is as free as that of salt or sugar, yet under 
the most stringent of prohibitory laws. On the other hand, we have seen in Cam- 
bridge what prohibition under a local option law can do. The reformation trans- 
cends the warmest hopes of its advocates. The sale is made so difficult as to have 
been almost wholly suppressed, and it is not too much to say that only the con- 
firmed drunkards, who have enterprise enough to go to Boston for their drink, 
continue to drink. I would do anything and everything in behalf of a local option 
law where there is not one. [Buta prohibitory law for State or nation is only a 
local option law on a large seale.] I would not lift my finger in behalf of a state 
or a national prohibitory law, for laws of that kind can be executed only where 
the people of the town or city want to have them executed, and will choose city 
or town officers to carry out their will. [But a state or national prohibitory 
party, when once in power, may be trusted as safely as a town prohibitory party, 
to execute prohibitory laws. ] 
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Meanwhile, I feel more and more that the gravamen of our efforts ought to be 
to make drunkenness itself penal and disgraceful. The demand will insure a sup- 
ply, and there will be no efficient and enduring reform till drunkenness is treated 
by the law and by society as a crime on the same footing with larceny, and the 
youth who forms intemperate habits has the certainty of being shut up in the pen- 
itentiary, and excluded from all decent society. 


Although the “Independent,” which in the last presidential election sup- 
ported the Prohibitionists, now supports the Republican party, the Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Ward, its chief editor, replies to Dr. Deems as follows: — 


The logic of the situation does not seem to me quite so easy as it does to you. 
There is an omitted link or two between your premise, that the saloon is the great- 
est of evils and must be conquered by the ballot, and your conclusion that its sup- 
pression must be by the Prohibition party. You connect the premise with the 
conclusion by the link which asserts that in a republic no question can be brought 
to decision except by a political party. That statement is so tremendously false, 
and has been so superabundantly proved false, by the history of this very Prohibi- 
tion movement, that I am astonished any one can make the assertion you do. In 
nearly half the States of the Union, general or county prohibition has been tried; 
and in not one of these cases has the result been secured by a special Prohibition 
party. In most of the States restriction, more or less severe, has been tried, and 
the result has in not one case been achieved by a Prohibition party. It is abun- 
dantly proved that the people are willing to respond, without distinction of party, 
or nationality, or race, to appeals for temperance legislation, and that a special 
party for this end is not needed. Indeed, I have no doubt that the energy put 
into the organizing of the machinery of a Prohibition party, if devoted to securing 
prohibition simply, would have secured much better results. Party prohibition 
has no results in legislation to show. Its victories are all yet in a problematic 
future. Who can imagine an anti-slavery party to have risen thirty years ago, if 
the old parties, or the people in both parties, had been as ready to respond to anti- 
slavery appeals and limit and abolish slavery as the people have been to limit or 
abolish liquor-selling ? 

Nevertheless, it is not at all unlikely that I shall vote the Prohibition national 
ticket. I shall not vote the State Prohibition ticket in New Jersey, as the Repub- 
lican party has done well in that State last year, a Republican legislature having 
given us a local option law. In that State the Prohibition party has practically 
done, I think, more harm than good, so far as direct action is concerned. But the 
Prohibition party, through God’s silly people, yet gives evidence of having an ear- 
nest moral purpose, notwithstanding much political nonsense. That party's rela- 
tion to restriction by what is falsely called high license, is illogical and absurd, 
but it is based upon a conscientious scruple, though one that is led astray by a 
mere verbal blunder. High license is not license at all; it is only a tax. So the 
ridiculous protest of the Prohibition platform against the internal revenue whis- 
key tax is really in the interest of the liquor drinker, though not of the liquor 
seller. But the party means well; it is only silly. I would rather be with silly 
people than with indifferent or ill-disposed people. The Republican platform de- 
clares that, rather than give up any part of the protection principle, it will give 
us free whiskey at twenty-five cents a gallon. This is not silliness; it is blindness 
to moral conditions. I prefer folly to knavery. 

The platform of the Republican party, with which I have always voted, at- 
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tempts to befog and befool the public, asserting that there is a great issue of pro- 
tection and free trade before the country, when, President Cleveland to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there is no such issue. Both parties are compelled, willy 
nilly, to give ’us a very large amount of protection. The only question, so far as 
protection is concerned, is as to the adjustment of the protective tariff, matters of 
mere expediency, determining whether four or five per cent., more or less, shall 
be taken off of the tariff, so as to adjust it to our required income. I consider the 
present political issue between the two great parties a dishonest one, made up to 
deceive the people, the dishonesty being principally on the Republican side. 
When we add to this the unpatriotic and unworthy position of the Republican 
platform on Chinese and contract labor, and its unscientific position on bimetalism, 
and then remember that it shows no earnest purpose to reduce the taxation to the 
necessities of expenditure, but rather seems desirous to increase expenditure, so 
as to use up the superfluous receipts, the view is quite depressing to those who 
have looked upon the party as one which regarded principles and not temporary 
and local expediencies. 

I look with no more favor on the Democratic party. Its pretense of free trade 
is ignorant humbug. It has no wish for free trade. Nor has it, nor the Republi- 
can party, any wish for a civil service divorce from politics. Whether Mr. Cleve- 
land wishes it is not clear. He has no very intelligent desire that way. The one 
thing in favor of the Democratic party is that it seems really to want to reduce 
the income of the government to an economical figure. That should give us a 
heavy tax on the vices, aleohol and tobacco, by internal revenue, shutting up all 
small stills, which are a greater evil than any ‘‘ whiskey ring ;’’ and then the 
chief part of the income by protective tariff, and such a tariff would be sufficient 
for all legitimate protection. The natural tendency of the Republican party is 
better than that of the Democratic, more kindly to saloon restriction or suppres- 
sion, to unpartisan civil service, to ballot reform, to decent treatment of China- 
men and other immigrants, but not to economical national administration. My 
long sympathy yet goes to the Republican party, but I deeply regret its moral 
decadence, as sadly shown in its platform, which ignores the moral issues and sub- 
stitutes those of weak policy. I have a hearty dislike for the present position of 
each of the two great parties, and no intellectual respect for the third. I dearly 
wish we had a party in the field whose platform and inflexible policy would be:— 

I. Adjustment of income to an economical expenditure. 
IL Temperance legislation. 

III. Non-partisan civil service. 

IV. Ballot veform, North and South. 

I say that it would not be strange if I should vote for my friend General Fisk, 
but I also remember that General Harrison is a profound temperance man, and a 
hundredfold better than the mushy and slushy platform on which he can hardly 
stand without sinking. (See ‘‘ The Voice,’”? August 16 and 23.) 


Tue Rey. W. F. Davis, whose sentence to a year’s imprisonment for 
preaching on the Common without permission of the mayor, has brought 
out, at home and abroad, from both the secular and religious press, so many 
criticisms of the municipal government of Boston, was released by expira- 
tion of sentence, September 6th. The obnoxious law, against which such 
vigorous protests were made last winter by eminent professors and promi- 
nent preachers, lawyers and business men, continues in force. The follow- 
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ing interview with Mr. Davis from the ‘‘ Boston Advertiser” we place on 
record as indicating what treatment he received in prison. 


‘This is where Rev. W. F. Davis has his headquarters ?’’ queried an ‘‘ Adver- 
tiser’’ reporter of the ‘sentinel at the outer gate’’ of Charles Street jail yester- 
day morning. A very brief nod was the reply, accompanied by the words : — 

‘*Go across the yard, up those steps yonder, and ask for him in the oftice.”’ 

The man in the office directed the reporter to the rotunda, and the officer here 
in turn directed him to cell 20, where Mr. Davis was found. He is a tall man 
with black eyes, hair, and beard, and somewhat pale from confinement. He 
greeted his visitor cordially. 

‘*My term of imprisonment, as I understand it, expires to-morrow; that is, if 
I am granted an allowance for good behavior. There is a technical point about it 
which is to be decided by the court, and this decision will be given on the 6th,’ 
said he in answer to a query. 


ee 


** And what has been your treatment during your imprisonment ?’’ was asked. 

“*T have frequently been asked to make a statement for publication regarding 
my treatment, but I always declined to do so, for I did not wish to seem to com- 
plain. Iwas put here to be persecuted, as I said once to Sheriff O’Brien. I have 
been treated with the utmost kindness for several months past, in fact almost 
with ostentatious kindness.’’ 

“ But how was it at the outset ?”’ 

‘Ido not know any good redson why I should not tell thee now, so long as 
thou hast taken the trouble to ask. When I was arrested it was about one 
o’clock in the afternoon. I had breakfasted at home, but had not dined. 

“T was taken to the Tombs, and locked up in company with a number of ordi- 
nary criminals. The cell in which I was placed was exceedingly foul, so that I 
could not sit down. Other prisoners asked for matches and they were supplied. 
They lighted their pipes and filled the air with the foul odor. It was August, and 
the air was very oppressive; but when I asked to have a window opened my 
request was unheeded. At about three o’clock I was thrust into the Black Maria 
and taken to jail in company with a crowd of criminals. 

“ At the jail I was put at once into a cell, and no food was furnished me until 
the next morning, and then only bread and water. This was before my trial. 
When I had been incarcerated three days the turnkey said to me roughly: — 

*** Do you think you can make them try your case by coming in here? I'll 
let you know they can keep you here a year without trying you if they want to.’ 

‘*T replied, ‘If they do it will be their own act, and men are responsible for 
their acts.’, When I was first locked up I was searched and my knife taken away, 
the turnkey saying that I might want to cut my throat if he left it with me. I 
remained in close confinement, on prison fare, locked in day and night, for a week. 
Then I was taken out for trial. 

‘* After my trial and sentence I was returned and confined in cell 12. This is 
one of the cells in ‘ murderers’ row.’ I was treated exactly like the other oceu- 
pants of cells in this row; was not allowed to leave the cell for a moment on any 
pretext, and was allowed to communicate with none of the prisoners. There 
were no printed rules of the prison posted in the cells, and I had no means of 
knowing what the rules were. By the way, the day before ex-President Hayes 
and the delegates to the prison congress visited the jail the rnles were posted in 
each cell. My wife came to see me, and was allowed to talk with me only through 
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the bars, and under the surveillance of an officer. She was told that she might 
thereafter visit me once in three months, and write me once a month only. 

“ After remaining in cell 12 for two or three days I was removed to cell 18, on 
the tier above; but here the vigilance was not relaxed. I was kept in this cell in 
close confinement for seven weeks ; I was allowed only the prison fare, with the 
only exception that I was allowed to send out and buy milk. The fare was bread 
and water only, in the morning and at night; at noon I had a dinner of meat or 
soup and potatoes. 

‘* All my correspondence was opened before it was delivered to me. I have no 
means of knowing whether it was suppressed, and have no reason to think that any 
was; but it was all opened. 

‘*The air of the cell was impure, and I suffered much from this cause as well 
as from the close confinement and from the food; at times the bread was sour. 
The officer would come along in the morning and throw a loaf on the floor at my 
door, and fill my pail with water. Under this treatment my health began to 
decline rapidly ; I grew pale and haggard, and at last I had an attack of the 
scurvy. 

‘* At length, after I had been in close confinement in my cell for seven months, 
my counsel, Mr. Perkins, called, and was allowed to see me. He at once saw my 
condition, and went to Sheriff O’Brien with the request that I be allowed to take 
exercise in the yard. The sheriff had me brought to his office, and asked me if I 
had any complaint to make of my treatment. 

“‘T told him that I had not complained and did not complain; that I was put 
here to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and that it was not for me to com- 
plain. 

‘* The result of the interview was that I was allowed to go into the yard in the 
custody of an officer for an hour or two each day. But the restrictions from that 
day have been gradually lessened, until now my cell door is never locked day or 
night, and I go into the yard when I like, although still nominally in charge of an 
officer. I have also been allowed to receive food sent in by my wife and other 
friends. My mail, too, is delivered intact, and on the whole I am having quite a 
pleasant time. You see my cell is large and airy, and I am very comfortable. I 
shall go out now in a day or two, but I am not so particular about it as my 
friends are.’’ 

‘* How will it be, Mr. Davis, about preaching on the Common in the future ? ” 

‘*T don't know why I should not preach on the Common if occasion calls.” 

‘* Shall you ask a permit ? ”’ 

“T never shall. Good-by.’’ 
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